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The report presents 7 recon^nendWions made by a panel 
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b'f experts in 

students in* Florida. Among recommendations are those for increasing 
minority, representation in gifted' programs, modifying the state c 
definition to complement general/intellectual ability with specific 
academic aptitude, using a multiple criteria matrix for eligibility 
decisions, and creating greatey flexibility in program planning for 
gif ted # students.. Specif ic recommendations for actions by the Florida 
Legislature, State Board of Education ■, Department of Education,, and 
school districts are presented. A timeline, from 1983-8^ through 1987 
is of fe red. The complete text of the report is included , with 
sections on the history. of the study; * findings regarding definitions; 
issues in screening, evaluation, and eligibility; aspects of 
programing and curr iculuto;/ and ; a discussion of program evaluation 
processes. Recommendations and implications of each section are 
presented. Among seven appendixes are commissioned papers on such 
topics as an international perspective on gifted and ; talented 
programs, and characteristics of the home environment of potentially 
gifted minority, children. (CL) - * . , 
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The Bureau tit Education fpr Exceptional Students, Division of Public Schools was given 
the respQhsibi]ity for conducing a study of gifted and talented programs/In Floridd, as, 
.requlred jby. the 4983 Legislature. A panel of nationally knpwn expertsr in the field of 
gifted education served as consultants for the study ancrprepared the frfial report. The 
panel members weije Dr. William' Durden, The Johns Hopkins University, Dr. Mary 
Frasier, ^University pi Georgia, DrT~David Mealor, University of Central Florida, And 
Ms. Gall Smutty Notfth Carolina Department of Education. Support wasjprovlded' by the 
member?; cton O^prsight -Committee and staff/ from the Bureau of Education for 
Exceptional Students. The complete report provides details, including the history, 
methodology, and strategies^s^dl for the study, and copies of commissioned papers. 

Personrtel from the Division of Public Schopls h&ve reviewed and. analyzed the report 
with respect to the appropriation language.; 7 The analysis led to recommendations for 
specific ^actions to be taken by the State Board oi Education, the Department of 
Education/ aind the School Districts of Flori^i - 4 . 



ANALYSIS OF PANEL'S REPQRT 



Increasing Minority Representation 



The panel indicated that the, current definition of general intellectual ability severely 
limits minority students* from consider^ori ior gifted programs., In addition, since 
there is no comprehensive screening prw^sTmirfority and disadvantaged students are 
frequently! excluded from consideration. <Jhe heavy reliance upon one 0 piece of data for 
screening or for identification severely ' UAits access to gifted programs. 

The panel recommended that modifying th& definition to include those who demonstrate 
Specific academic ability ^would allow increased, participation of minorities, .the 
appropriate identification of specific academic talent, and a more comprehensive 
evaluati oh of a broad spectrufn of the student's talents. .' > 

Tfiis 9 panel concluded' that the use of a statewide systerri of screening would allow more 
minority students to fenter the "pool 11 for further evaluation.^ The development of a 
multiple criteria matrix would dispel the prevailing Attitude that minority students are 
not c^paMe^of thet level of superior intellectual performance required for,- participation 
•in gifted programs. : Much a of the testimony asserted that if talented were added as „ a 
* category tof the .definition, minority representation could be Increased, implying that 
"minority ^tudents could hot be fdund as intellectually gifted,, but could be found as 
talefttedir* the .visual and performing arts. e / I 

Florida's ^ini^bn as stated and practiced, precipitates unfortunate ogtcojnes for 
; hiihdri ty students. jOne, they will infrequently be referre'd for gifted progams and two, 
they; * will often jfaih to v meet such a rigid and limited requirement, father than 
recommend two sets of criteria^ ohe for gifted and one fpr talented^ the panel 



recommended a-'pfUs of changes which, taken together, ' would increase • ^ 
representation of minority -groups. increase tp 

7ncreK minority representation, In gifted programs could be. 

- modification of the definition to include specific academic ability, ' ' ; _1 
b. requirements' for systematic screening procedures, using muitlple'crlteria, ,\ 
C * ' eviction ^d CW|de Standard cheqkU ^ ^fted characteristics In stydent 
d. uje^of a multipie criteria matrix for determining eligibility. 

These recommendations are discussed in subsequent sections of this paper. 

Criteria for Eligibility *' ; 

■ \ > •• •••<•'• •, , ■ ■ ' . ... : 

Florida's definition of a gifted student is "one who has superior intellectual development 
and is capable of high performance The mental development of a.gifted student is two 
UJ standard deviations or more ab&ve the mean." (Rule 6A-6.30«19, t FAC) 

This current definition emphasizes general intellectual ability. Although the criteria- * 
2-w gi 5 ll ' ty /" equire the student t0 have a majority of the characteristics of a gifted 
child and to have a need for a special program* as well as a superior intellectual , 
quotient, the implication is that eUgibility is primarily contingent upon a,prescrH>ed t 
score on an individualized test of intelligence. v • , K \ t > • V ^7 ■ 

The panel-, recommended that the' definition be modified Vo complement general 
intellectual ability with specific academic aptitude, thereby identifying a population of • 
students who have tf* ability tb excel in one or several educational Experiences at a 
level and pace distinguished from the regular" student;, No specific wording ' was 
suggested, but a revised definition would also be reflected in the criteria for eligibility; 

TJie panel recommended that a multiple criteria matrix be' developed and used in the K*-" 
determination of eligibility. The. matrix would include objective and subjective data i' 
and would provide for identification of specific areas of exceptional ability, thereby 
meej&ng the intent of an expanded definition addressing specific academic aptitude. In- 
anition, the matrix .would provide the staffing committee Mth a student profile on- 
various attributes used in determining eligibility. >The panel recommended that a 
specificxhecklist of gifted behaviors be de^l*^ an® validated in Florida to measure - 
characteristics of giftedrstudents, and that this checklist be used by all schdol„dlstricts 
in the process of deter mining 'student eUgibility. this, would 'ensure uniform arid 
consistent practices throughout the 'state. 



These recjfmmeridations would provide for, the introduction of specific^academic talent 
without excluding the development of processes -subsumed under general intellectual 
ability, and could dispel attitudes that minoritytstudents are not capable of the level of 
superior intellectual performance required for participation in a gifted ''program 1 ?- The 




panel concluded that this dichotomy of "gifted and talented" terminology has createU a 
conceptual hierarchy where "talented" Is perceived as not quite as good as gifted. The 
panel did not recommend separate criteria for thosf 'students talented In visual and 
performing arts, citing the pervasive attitude that 'If the definition included "talented^ 
(i.e. visual and performing arts) more minority students w(ould be eligible. 

Extent to Which Gifted Programs Have Been Successful ' 

Florida's' national leadership in services to gifted students was recognized by the; panel 
with specific attention drawn to the legislatively mandated program and special funds. 
The panel attributed much of' the progress and potential growth of gifted programs in 
Florida to its placement within exceptional student education. The partel specifically 
recommended that the Individualized Educational Plan (IEP) be used to design a 
continuous program of studies for - a child's exceptional abilities, Jy employing 
appropriate existing educational options to create an optimal match between the 
student's ability and the level and pace of the student'* instruction, regardless of 
whether those option's are available through regular or exceptional education programs. 

The panel found' thatt current practlcelin Florida has- resulted In expanded etfy&tiopal 
opportunities for gifted students. Throughput the state, highly qualified andlrfotiyated 
teachers offer consequential and cdntinudus instruction for gifted students. *•}/ \. 

The panel commended Florida for a number of programmatic efforts Which derrfpistrate 
an imaginative attempt to create an /optimal match between a student's ability and the 
level and pace of instruction.' GrWater use of these existing options, such as dual 
enrollment, advanced>lacement courses and subject level exams, would permit greater 
flexibility in program .delivery models and allow students to take|advantage ofjcourses 
not necessarily designated as gifted. "The panel recommended increased use Of. these 
options through joint efforts ofr exceptional ^nd regular education personnel. 



it 



Student Achievement and Broadened Educational Opportunities 

The panel noted thajftthe heavy reliance on general,intellectual ability for idenlffication 
of students has made it difficult for schooLflistricts to develop an appropriate^scope and 
sequence of curriculum. Curricula has primarily been defined as models .'of thought 
(Bloom's Taxonomy, Guilford's Structure Wthe Intellect, etc.), making these models; the 
subject- of iristrucfc' and cj- eaiing araHrarily determined educational experiences 
which do- not interfer\with tW regulay^dUcation curriculum. Present programs are 
based- upon '•• the -treatnlBfy -of '-topics- -within'-' traditiori|l -Maclemic currifiwlym antf rely 
• heavily upon the streng%i*of an assigned .teacher- ratmati than the; student's specific 
academic strengths and ' 



jaknesses. I 

.0 



The panel/ecommended increased application^ existing mechani 
ctourse modifications, summer programs, etc!f to create greater 
programs and in broadening the educational opportunities available 
Current, achievement gains, could be increased If assessment 
procedures focused on a Student's specificl academic abilities in schifttf situations* 
'panel also recommended additional use of options such as mentorships, -magnet sol 




fsjfor acceleration, 
ility in planning 
gifted students.? 
programming 
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consultative models, out-of -grade placement, </uai etyroliqpeni for students from Junior 
and senior high schools and advanced placement courses* The appropriate use of these 
< options should be reflected In the Individualized Educational Plans. 

The panel concluded that student achievement and tht broadening of educational 
^opportunities can' also be increased througlf systematic program evaluation. With a 
definite statement of philosophy fand objectives related to expected student growth, 
better program evaluation would be possible and would assist In the identification of 
' resources needed to enhance educational opportunities for 'gifted students within the" 
district. . \ t • / 

Cost Factors 

Although Florida is the only state that funds gifted programs on an FTEr^Basls and 
l (« ... provides more funds for gl^ed education than any state ektept Pennsylvania, the panel 
discovered that the current system in the Flprida Education .Finance Program Is 
> perceived as a constraint to initiatives that provide a variety of progtarp delivery 
• models. A separate cost factor for talented, was- not recommended by the panel as an 
adaptable solution for the needs of minor! tysgif ted. students. The panel recommended 
> that to promote more flexibility in devtfldjtfng programs for gifted, students, the 

"7 " ] weighted funding generated by a gifted' student follow the student, regardless of the 
) ■, instructional program, provided that the nV&ds 6f that, student were being metK The 

panel recommenced that the [needs of artistifcaiiy talented be met through "after- 
school 11 classes^ the Governors Summer Program. ' / , ' 




DIVISION RECOMMENDATIONS 



Having considered* the panel's recommendations, the rationale for those 
recpmmehdAtlons, and the papers prepared for the study, the following actions are 
recommended by the Dlvlslon/of Public Schools. Pflnel recommendation* for revisions 
In definitions, criteria for eligibility! and program Improvement have been accepted In 
concept. Specific recommendations for these concepts are presented below. The 
panel's suggestion thht the -weighted funding 'follow Jhe gifted student throughout the 
day regardless of progY^m membership Is not recommended; A section developed by the 
Division of Public Schools regarding funding of gifted program* included in these 
recommendations. '\ ' 

, ' \ -\ 

Florida LeRlslature N 

1. In 1984, it is recommended thai the Florida Legislature adopt proviso language 
which authorizes. Jhe Department of Education to use funds from the Challenge 

- Grant Program or other functa for the purpose of implementing the activities to 
' develop and field test the following: 

. ^syVfematic screening procedures, • 

■> o \ 4 v l 

• standardized checklist of gifted characteristics, and 

. • multiple" criteria matrix. • - * ■ 

« , * 

2. For the 1986-87 year, it is recommended that the Florida Legislature adopt , 
modifications to the cost factor and FtE projections for gifted programs, as 
needed to implement a revised rule. . 

State Board of Education 

It is recommended that the State Boa^d of Education adopt a revised rule for special 
programs for students who are gifted, to be effective for {he 1986-87 school year. This 
rule would include: 

a. a new definition which includes emphasis on specif ic»academic ability; 

b. criteria for eligibility based on 

1. A multiple ' criteria matrix of various student attibutes, such as, 
*L intellectual functioning, academic^trengths, behavioral characteristics of 

gifted, and other data. (Weighted cut-off scoring would be adopted based * 
on data obtained through a field test of the matrix. Two sample matrices 
are shown in the appendix.) 

' ' ■ v , • 

2. Weighted scoring intended to. identify 2-3% of the statewide population; 
and 
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c. Systematic screening procedures to^ assure equal access for consideration for 
• gifted programs* 

Department of Education 

•1. The Department will coordinate the development of a systematic screening 
procedure to be Incorporated within the District Procedures which are required 
by Rule 6A-6.341, FAC, and are reviewed mid approved by the Division of 
Public Schools. 
\ ■ '' • " 

2. The Department will coordinate the development of a standardized checklist of 
gifted characteristics for use statewide. This checklist will bo part of the 
required District Procedures. 

3. . Th^ Department will coordinate the development of the variables to be Included 

in aXmultiple criteria matrix which will be used in determining eligibility for 
special programs for gifted students. ^ 

4. The Department will conduct a field test of the multiple criteria matrix, 
including sufficient facial* and student data analysis to determine weights to be 
used In obtaining a criterion score and tif recommend a weighted score which 
would Identify 2-3% of the statewide population. 

5. The Department will disseminate the panel's concern regarding program 
evaluation with those responsible for the Special Project on Program Evaluation 
in Polk County Schools, and will assist districts in the expansion* and 
improvement of their Implementation of existing requirements for program 
evaluation. ^ * ' 

6. Affcr State Bokrd adoption of revisions to Rule 6A-6.3019, FAC, the 
Department will monitor school systems through the review and approval of the 
District Procedures and through the Division Comprehensive Audits, to ensure 
that revised screening and Identification procedures are being accurately and 
effectively Implemented. 




7. The Department will cbnduct a systematic review and make recommendatl 
for any /appropriate changes In policies or ( procedures to elimlna 
administrative barriers to effective Implementation of statutes and rules 
regarding accelerated programs, and shall disseminate technical assistance 
materials to encourage efficient use of these alternatives. s 

8. The Department will encourage provisions for special Instructional 
opportunities for students who are talented In the visual and performing arts 
through the out of school learning program, the Governor's Summer Program, 
and advanced courses. 



These tasks will be completed with assistance from knowledgeable professionals, 
parents, and community members. 



t 



Sohool DUtrict 

1* All school districts will havewifn opportunity for Input Into the Department tasks 
related to developing systematic screening procedures* developing a 
standardized checklist of behaviors of gifted students* and in developing a 
multiple crlterla^matrlx. 

2. On a compefhive grant basis from 'funds allocated for the Challenge Grant 
program; selected district* will carry primary responsible ty*Jor developmental 
activities In the tasks mentioned above. , \ % 

3. School districts will be asked to Increase th^ number of enrichment and 
acceleration options made available? to gifted students and to consider the use 
o! the ISP for designing a continuous program of studies* which is responsive to 
the student's pace and lever of learning. f 

4. School districts will expand and improve evaluation of programs for gifted 
students based on assistance provided by the Department and the Statewide 
Program Evaluation Project. 

5. School Districts Will adopt and institute procedures to ensure compliance with 
RuJ[e 6A-6.3019, FAC, after the State Board of Education has adopted revisions. 



Fundlrw for Gifted PfoRram 

1. Priorities for 1984-85 Challenge Grant projects will identify the specific tasks 
related to development of systematic screening procedures, of a standardized 
checklist of behaviors of gifted students, and of a multiple, criteria matrix, and 
funds shall be used to support these project activities. 

2. Asjungle cost factor for special programs- for gifted students would continue and 
shohld provide adequate accommodations for the revised rule whiqh Is adopted 
by tne State Board jof Education. For the 1986-87 implementation of the 
revised rule, the part time (PT) limitation for use of the weighted cost factor 
should be removed. * 

3. Beginning in 1985-86 the Challenge Grant program will be redirected to provide 
support for gifted programs on a student formula basis. These feinds shall be 
used by districts to accommodate instructional support needed for unique 
program delivery options. 

' ' . \ 1 

0. Funds for the Governor's Summer Program* should continue to provide support 

r for the enrichment and acceleration of students with advanced abilities during 

the summer on college and university campuses. 

The fiscal impact of these recommendations are: 

. 1984-35 No change in funds requested 4 
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. 198346 No change In funds remitted, but Challenge Grant funds to b« changed 
from grant to formula distribution* 

. 1986-37 Any change In PTE would bo baaed on estimates resulting from the change 

of "Gifted - PT" funding to ••Gifted" funding. 

1983-8<> - Activities funded through appropriation for Gifted and Talented Program 

* Study . 

Conduct the Study.. , „ 
. ' Contract for Design of Field Test of Multiple Criteria Matrix and Design 
of Standardization of Checklist 

198<>-83 - Activities funded through Challenge Grant Program 
. Development of Systematic Screening Procedure 
. Development of a Standardized Checklist of Gifted Behaviors 
, . Development of a Multiple Criteria Matrix 

- AcUvltles without special funding 

. Plan for redirection of Challenge Grant Program to student formula 

. Project Weighted Full-Time Equlva5nT^Pidents (WFTE) and request 
funds for 1983-86 . 1 J a 

? 

1985-86 - Activities funded through genteral revenue 

. Conduct Field Test of Multiple Criteria Matrix and set weighted- score 
for eligibility * 

. Standardize Checklist of Gifted Characteristics . 
. Rewrite Rule 6A-6.3019* FAC * 

. Print and disseminate the rule with appropriate technical assistance 

materials for Implementing In school districts 
. Review and approve District Procedures for 1986-87 Implementation 
. Distribute Challenge Grant Funds 
. Project WFTE and request funds for 1986-87 . 

198647 - Activities without special funding • 

Monitor implementation to ensure that revised screening and 
identification procedures are being accurately Implemented 

- Activities with fiscal impact « % \ 

. Remove the part time limitation for use of the weighted cost factor 
» (Districts will be asked to consider this in FTE estimates for the 1986-87 

year.) 

. Project WFTE and request funds for 1987-88 
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Sample Matrix -North Carolina 

i V 

IDENTIFICATION OF ACADEMICALLY GlFTEO 

i 

Division for Exceptional Children 
State Department of Public Instruction . 

July 1979, 1981 and^October 1903 * 



Programs for the Academically Gifted 

1,. Definition: Academically Gifted students are defined as those students 
who (1) possess demonstrated or potential intellectual* creatiye or 
specific academic abilities and (2) -need differentiated educational 
• services beyond those being provided by the regular school program in 
order to realize their potentialities for self and society^ A student 
may possess singularly or 1n combination these characteristics: gen- 
eral Intellectual ability; specific academic aptitude; creative or pro- 
ductive thinking abilities. 

y . Identification Standards: Identification of, students must be accomplish- 
ed by multiple means. These methods include, but are not limited to r 
toacheV, peer and/or parent nominations; assessments of Intelligence, 
.ithlevement, performance, and/or creativity/divergent thinking; anecdotal „ 
records; and biographical data. No child shall be de/>1ed entry into the ' 
program on the basis of only one method of Identification. Consideration 
must be given to the total minority populations in thjjjlchool 1n making 
up the racial composition of the classes. Gifted chllPen who are hondli 
capped are not to be discriminated against in placement. 

• * 

Data on identification of academically gifted students for placement into 
programs and services shall include the following: 

a. ^standardized achievement or aptitude total or subtest scores. 

b. an intellectual assessment score. Individual intellectual quotient 
. tests, such as the Manford-Binet Form LM or the Wechsler '^c|Vcs. 

ore preferred over group tests. *>5, 

c. superior demonstrated ability^. in one or more content areas as indi- 
cated by grades or by demonstrated sjcjlls (products such as science 

i projects, creative writing, etc.). * 

! , k 

d. recommendations by one or more school personnel. Behavioral scales 
and checklists may be used. 

v • * 

Procedures' for the Identification of Academically Gifted students', issued 
by the Division for Exceptional Chi ldren, must be ujbd by all /local educa- 
tional agencies in student Identification. The' Student Identification 
Prof il«< found in these Procedures shall be used to evaluate' ea\h student 
new to the program. / 

Mdentif ication Guidelines were first issued for giftec anjAalented in 1979, 
•reprinted in 1981, reprinted in 1983 to show programatic "r.ame change to 
9 -cademically gifted./ 



A local administrative unit mav» if '■ges^^&", gather a<3ditioni3 
data (see Procedures for specifics al liable) Tor ar.r.cssiruj'- 
n t udents who have narrowly missed the^cutbCJ? point and to 
insure non-disorimination. ''>y'^.f ''^ . ;•• .V: . ' 

''pori^ission' to' deviate from the Dorihi^i^ and Pror r lv:i^s ^iut ^ 
l?o Jifivon by , the .Direc Lor , Ort'ision f ol: ^^eptional £i\iidv^,>& 
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Procedures for the Identification of Academically Gifted Students * 

General Information 

Ac c cycling to the Rule is Governing Programs arid Services for 
Children? wrfeh^Special Needs * c a "child with special needs" must 
•haye' an annual -review J; of v^ t 

vice are appropriate ■: have; an indepth re as s e s s- - 

mejnt at least every three*' years^ ' V • . v 

"• «i '". • • : . ' . . •: . '• ; V • •:• - ; : • . - • ' 

J- The earliet the identification, placement and service the 
better. rThe statewide testing^ program in^ grades one, two, three, 
six and nine- gives baseline achievement data in every school in 
the State. An administrative unit may retesti a child following 
d(u^ process; procedures , if desired, to - validate existing test 

-data. Recommended; tests .can' be found in ttfese Procedures : As 
a student^ progresses in the academically; gifted program from 
elementary grades antb the s ec on d a r y grade s, mpre e y a 1 u at ion 
'attention for placement can be given to demonstrated skills , 

Jindividual performance and self nomination .than to previously 
collected data. Task completion and academic success may 
carry more, weight at this level than standard i2ed test data. 

Deviations from th,e Definition and Procedures ihust be. ap- ,. v . 

proved by the director', -Division for Exceptional Children. 

■ ■ - * ■ ■ '■ 

Identification. Procedures - ■ ■ ■- * 



>rocedur6 
:ion proc 
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Identification procedures including observation, initial 
screening, referral, etc. are explained iri Rules . . . . Those 
applicable to the academically gifted program shall be. followed. 

■ , . •• ■ • ■ •• ■. . ,. . / . . . ; • . 

In beginning the identification procedure, a pool of possi- 
ble candidates will be developed. This fcool 'can be developed, 
through the use of the "Teacher Observation apd Recommendation . 
iSheet" (included in these Probedures) the lifting >d% : a top ;;y 
Ipercent of white arid non-white students , and/ or self, and parent 
nomination. Development of such a pool will 'insure^. that children 
who are academically gifted , who are creative and /productive 
thinkers, or who manifest gifted potentials will /be included 
ita the pool from which children will be evaluated for placement 
and service. Inclusion in the pool does not of/ itself consti- 
tute a formal, student referral requiring par en* hot if icatioh. 
Initial screening of the pool will determine vphe students for 
whom formal referrals will be made. ' 

In order to administer additional testes parental permission 
must be obtained using your exceptional children's permission 
form. Careful data collection on all students to document that 
children who are culturally different, exper ioritially deprived, 
or handicapped have not lieen discr^minatcVl acrninst* must be main- 
tained. It is recommended that' the Special Zests Section iri 
those Procedures be considered for ose -with these students; 



Using these Procedures and the included Student Identifica- 
tion Profile, the, School-Based Committee will collect the data 
to be used to- evaluate students and to identify those students 
el i^ble for the gifted program. This recommendation will be. 
giv^to the Administration" Placement Conun^tee for final de^v 
cisioW Tfiose students meeting the State criteria and cutoff 
point yill be, offered pr g^rims and services $ ;fol lowing receipt 
of parent permission fpr placemen 

student 1 s GEP. VV ..:" : .«"'--.\ •' -v * \^V;-- > ^'.;' :; - v ^■ : /-:-\y..-rC i ' r '' 

A. Achievement or Aptitude Test Data: 1 • 

Within the point system established in these Procedures/ 
^niore weight is given to the achievement/ aptitude comppnent 
than to the other three components. The rationale for this 
additional weight is that, as time passes, mo^e and more 
local educational agencies will use the data provided by the 
Latey/ide testing program' which "becomes a .common denominator 
:ros$ the state. •> 

At the secondary level PSAT or SAT test data may be used 
in lieu of the statewide test ^ata. / ••-•"'/-'• 

- : The char t^below* will be use<3 to obtain the points a 
student receives on standardized' achievement or aptitude test 
data. Total reading or total math scores or a composite 
score may be used depending on program goals. However,, as a 
child is not necessarily gifted in all academic areas, dis- 
oration must be exercised in selection of these data to match 
the child's area of gif tedness — f or example, use math spores 
to assess a child highly gifted in math alone. Each student : . 
must be. evaluated oh his/her r.rea(s) of giftedness and re-? 
ceive service in this area(s); Matching the child's area of 
gif Redness to" service, will require flexibility <?n the part 
of the School-Based Committee. If a child is gifted in one 
or two areas, data collection throughout th(^> identification 
procedure will reflect this — i.e. achievement test data, 
grades, demonstrated skills, and biographical data. 

The statewide testing programs for grades one ai)d two 
do not give composite scores and are, in addition, resulting 
in many high scores. It is recommended that LEAs use the v 
. highest levels of reading and/ or math percentiles for 
screening; to the children receiving high scores, administer 
a standardized achievement test to obtain the child's points. 
%• * 

..Achievement or Aptitude .Conversion Chart : Use 1 the statewide 
test data or other comparable tests of this type.- 

g)>% and up « 8 points 

93% r 95% .= 7 points /; 

89%- 92% = 6 points l 

v • ** ' 85% - 88% > 5 points 

77% - 84V ~ 4 points' 
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Intelligence Quotient Data : • V ^ T \ >. 

v ; * An administrative Hanit >a's .the ofption ^fvug^ng f £ndividpal >v 
test data J which are preferred , or group test .data . v Individual, y 
.test data are ^ore discrete. , A ' .; ",/.« ;: .y . :' : ; w 

Intelligence ^ Chart : ; 



, ; 96* and up = 5 points v -..V * 

93% - 95% = 4 points 

* 89% - 92% = 3 points 

85% 88%> 2/poin-ts . '. \ • 

77% r 84% = 1 point ; , J * 



C. ! Performance Data ' ' ■>■"• : ' r - , V 

' ' • " .■ ' ' . ■ : ' v . , , "• a : r " w v^' ' ;# * 

Grades in a specific subject such &s math or an average 
of academic grades may be* used for student evaluation. Grade 
averages should irefer-sto the past year of/ work at least. In 
classes not using numerical averages, the; Schotfl-Based' 
* Copdiittee will convert the grading system into percentiles qx 
equate letters to the scale A=5, B-4 , C=3. 

. - If demonstrated ability/interest (such as outstanding 
. science projects,- superior creative writing products, etc.) , 
is used rather than grades, this ability should be listed 
with a brief accompanying explanation (anecdotal records or , 
biographical data). This option will enable a child success- 
ful in product production but lacking grade score success td 
rece'ive consideration for servicj^T > t ^ 

":\ Evaluation in demonstrated ability/ interest (superior, 
very good, etc.) will be compared with the Sv^rage student's 
performance. 

C. Recommendations: 

One of the following checklists or behavioral scales * 
appropriate to the child 1 s grade placement is to be used 
with all students through grades 78 or 9 and be included in the 
placement folder with other test data: 

> . Early Childhood Checklist, K-3 

.the Buncombe Behavioral Characteristics 

Scale, Kp3 and 4 <L 12 
. the Weiss-XSpilford Teacher Rating Scale, K-12 
. the Charlotte-Mecklenburg^ Checklist, K-12 
. the Renzulli-Hartman Scale, 4-12 



Students are- evaluated by~pY^saior.al personnel* - usually -teachers 
who are familiar with them, on predetermined characteristics of 
gif ted child behavior in the area of ability ..to learn (academics) , 
motivation and perseverance traits , creativity and productive 
thinking abilities, and leadership characteristics. Use of these 
instruments channels teacher opinion along the lines of what is 
' a gifted child and helps to avoid lack of knowledge of desirable 
characteristics or an opinion that is too openended. Use of a . 
• - behavioral scale or checklist will reveal student behaviors 



in, a .broader" vista than just academics. \lt ,is reccrjnended that i 
more thjan one* person rate ttte student to avoid a Single su^r/ / ^ ; 
jective r opinion; an average of t^he personnel rating for the stiidien; 
couk be used* Professional' personnel need training; in. t|ife ;»s§ pfc 
• scales* and checkl i s ts ^ more accurately assess the student 
abilities* . » . . ' . . ' .." - , 




Additional data may be .gathered and/ evaluated by the' 
School-Based Committee on prospective dCfte^ students thr'0u^^,/-^j:. 
the collection of anecdojtal records or M 

data may give insight's into potentials a chilcl may have. ; Data^. . 
the child should" be evaluated when, .dompared with average: ^-^^ 
ren on a* superior 5, very good 4-/ good 3, average ;2^& -^e^'^^ 
(average Vpoint range* If such data are. jased, these points 
te averaged with thos,e from scales and checklists to arrive 
more than 'the maximum points!. allowable in the Student" ^y'Yrt 
:ific^*ion Profile sheet and will be £iled in the student's • 
rft folder . Use bf thes'e recommendations wil\ provi'de 
tft& School-Based Committee with data on a per son air; level 'that • 
-may not be generally known • u / s • 

^ • ■ , ■ ' ' ' ■ : - : V ' ' r * . ' • 

> After grade nine, checklists or scales are not required 
but may be used if desired.' - \* v"^ 

Maximum Points arid Cutoff -Score * > , 

Use of the Procedures and Student Identification- Profile 

sheets will result "in a max ^Ynunj,/ score 'of 23 points. * All 

students who receive 19 points are to be offered prc^ans •/ 

and service. These Procedures will*; mean ; .^at^^*E^^ a ^*>^9 n 

standards become consistent -.statewide.- . . \ *' N V 

• ... ' ' :\ ' ' , ■ i"' ■' \. '■ "■ - ' . 

At the secondary level, as performance becorhes; mere y \ x 

-important ahd school districts may decide hot to" use ber 

havioral scales, * the point system may be adjusted by either . , 

-of these' twot*methods : , * " "\ y 

. • - • ' ■ 5/,. . ' ' ." 1 ■ • : - . ■ ■." ■ 

A. Omit the behavioral scales , double the points for 

performance to keep the 23 total points, ard use. 

, v the same cutoff and option. ^ \ 

f r - >i . . ■ . - 

B. NOmit the behavioral scales and use 18 total points • 

With 14 points required .for placement arid 13 points 
V for the option (see IV below). 

Identification Option ' • , > ' ' . 

A local educational agency may re-evaluatfe all students 
who receive 18 points according to this formula: 

If a student's achievement or intelligence quotient score ■ 
caused a lack of points, another ^appropriate test r.ay be sub- 
stituted, taken from the list of recommended tests given in 
these Procedures, to ascertain if the student receives" the 
necessary 19 points* 



, • .' ; .,;v \ stuc;::t's ka:ie " ., , ____L . ^ 

«... -'^'.. :v -"'V^/Jf:-.. SCHOOL ___ , a/ . ' Gr/ AGE 



."; v . ■}?■;,:. : ' TOT/- NUMBER OF' POINTS 

^ sifyp.ENT i Dent^i fIcation . £RO.file 

dicate points a^er £adh item.*; Add the total number of .points earned by a 
uderii. \ V 1 




yuiRED data: - v j * 

I. \ Achievement or Aptitude Test Data: 
j y Test Name : . ■ ;> v • -y 

\ ■ • , :■ ~ :■ " * " ^y " 

Subtest Use d w . ' . .. - . 

(if applicable) # . v : V'"'" # V 

Date- Give n \ ^ r '" , Stibtotal (Maximum 8 joints) 

v Composite Subtest^ s) V 



Percentile Score , % >.-*--. 

I. Intelligence Quotient Test Data: 

Test Name V Subtotal (Maximum 1 5 ppiiitsll 



?ate Givea . " * . • * „ 

^ — 



'Percentile Score * * , f; % ■ \ . y< 

Petfbrmapce Data: >; y ' -V . . /yy'V 

Grades (average or specific u 5 4 3 . -2 / ' 1 

subject) 96%+V 9G-?5% 66-89% 80-05% ° Below 79% 

^ : ^ : m ( ) •( ) ; . ) ( . ) 4 ( -V ) 

or * Very Below 



v . ; Superior Go:d Good Average * Average 

Demonstrated Ability , (.if J- . ) ( ( " ) ( • ) 

Area " ; ' • "• . ° Y Sut-otal 0 ' (Maximum 5 ppin'ie) 




V. Recommendations: School Personnel '■ '«>. 



Name of Scale or" Checklist / 7 6 . ^ 

' • 4 / f v - y .. , : ' * • V 

'_ Points >' ■ ' 

5 " 7 x ■ * ' • ' : - ■ 

(An r ecj^ptal Records/Biographical Data Pc.nts^ ) 

. • * v Subtotal (Maximum 5 points) 



- Step 1 ^ All teachers of the child's previous or present grade level 
» -iriay be asked ^o^ist a certain -number of children in their 

. classes in relablOT^hip to the ethnic/racial composition oi^ 

the grade; or Tschool^ w may be the: > * 



* TEACHER OBSERVATION/ RECOMMENDATION SHI 



a*;* most creativ 7 ■ ':. '■ /f ' y'~-' , ^/^.^ n - 

b. children 0 with most leadership ahgUty; -<*'-'■' ^ \ 

« ' c.- most *scienti£4paTly or raathematji«lly oriented children; 

d. childrenwj^ 

> _ ;.;e. children^who do the most detailed planning and can follow 

V * ^ : through -with ^ans; : iv; : ^y-'Z 

. / 9 \' ' \f the dec is ion' - makers ; • • / - •• % 

^ g. the ones who take unlike ideas aryu- create a new 'idea; and >. 

h. most able children who$ar e r the . jros t inconsiderate, of others 
, r > in terms 6f Behavior. .* 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■•■ ;;/■■*■ "■ ■ • v -• ; . ... - 

^tep 2 - Together with principal , guidance staff , etc . compare lists to 
determine number of frequencies in which names appear anci list 
the^ ' - • >/': : .v r y. ; — .. ; v ' /■ v.*',:' ■■ ': ■:;■.«, 

■ • " -. \ / " * ••. ". .< ■ . :■■ ... , . ■ 

Step 3 Consult achievement <and intelligence data on students listed 

to this point to compare recommendations wit^-past performances 

. , ■ ■ : ' v ' 1 : ■■■ 'L^M:- ■ - v, .. ■■ • * ". ■ 

' /step 4-'- Make recontmendationfe as necessary based on findings,, keeping * 
, . • in. mind the racial composition and total number of children to 

/ r . • , be placed. . 9 

Step 5 Begin referral process.- 
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I . Intelligence , -Jf . • v • 1 > 

. . stahfor^J^^het^tellt^nce Scale ( # acff.s^K' and -over) 
,- i - Hough^h Mif flirt Company-* * . - ^ ...;c- ; . \ 

} Vane ^Jthdergarten^Te^fe (ages 4-6) " ■* ^ 

Cii&xcal Psychology Publishing Company ,%«£nc. 




\. g| •••'WecMVer, Intelligence ScaW for Children"^- Revised Uefges 5-15). 

,$#c^sler Preschool and' Primary Scale of /Intelligence J ages 4-5-6) 



fftw^hojJi Form Test of Academic Aptitude or Test of Cognitive Skills 
WmW^VSU McGrav/rHiir •. ; ' , : • ' , > , : v \ .. 

^ -Cognitive Abilities Test\ (grades K- ^ 2-3,' 3-12) . / . 

1 Houghton Mifflin Company . ' • .'; ''»'. 




Henmonr^lelson Tests of Mental Ability (grades K-2, 3-6, 6-9, 9-12) 
'l ^Houghton Mifflin Company ' 

Kuhlmann-Anderson Test (grades K-1, 2 ,1^4, 4-5/ 5-7 , 7-9, 9-12) '.. 
Personnel Press ■'/ * 

' ^orge-Thorndike Intelligence Tests, (grades K-1 3) ' - 

Houghton Mifflin Company ' - , 

Otis-Lennon School Ability Test (grades K-1 2)/ > 
Harcourt Brace ... *. 



CI. Achievement Tests 

r 



Calif ornia Achievement Tests'' (forms for all grade levels) 
CTB/McGrav^H-ill . ' 1 .1 

Iowa Tests of Basic Skills (forms for all grade levels) 
, Houghton Mifflin Company . 

Metropolitan Achievement Tests, (fQrrns fOr all grade levels) 
^ychcplogical Corporation 

SRA Achievement* Series (grades 1-9) 
Science Research Associates, Inc.. 

Stanford Achievement Test (forms for grades 1.5-9) ? - 
Psychological Corporation . ' 



Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills* parades 2-12) 
CTB/McGr av; S *K ill ■ , . \ 



* 'As tests are revise", and undergo name changes, they are considered a 

eric" - :/ :.,iu v:x\.,-^>v:: : - 



•• . . •' : ■ ;•. UO) 



Wide Range Achievement Test, Revised (WRAT) (ages 5-11 , 12+) 
Guidance Associates of ^Delaware, Inc. 

V Peabody Individual Achievement* test (PIAT) 

American Guidance # Inc. .••*» ' •*'■■"* 

IIIv Aptitude ^ ■ . % : A 

Academic ^Promise Test (grades 6 v -9) #. f 

abstract reasoning, language , numerical verbal and. nonverbal 
\ "-' Psychological Corporation * 

? Differential Aptitude Tests (grades 8-12) 
Psychological Corporation - 

Guilford-Zimmerman Altitude Survey (grades 9-16) 
Sheridan Psychological Services, Inc. 
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IV.. Special Tests to Give Additional Data > ^ . 

S.O.I. Learning Abilities ,Test . * 

S.O.I. Institute, El Segundo, California ^ 
X"this is not an intelligence test ... It is a test of * 
special learning abilities. . . to form the "foundation clus terror 
a student's learning reading and arithmetic . * It will help pick 
out^the able student- and is a diagnostic instrument which cari be 
used individually or in grpups. It is based on Guilford's 
Structure of Intellect factors.)' - 

* Guilford Creativity Tests* for Children (specific IQ tests'—grades 4-6) 
* Sheridan Psychological. Services , Inc. > 



Torrance Tests of Creative Thinking - Verbal (grades 4-12) 
Personnel Press • ■ v 

Torrance Tests of Creative Thipking - Figural (grades .1-12) '"A 
Personnel Press (use Frank wall iams* shorter key) ' /\ 

■■ I. I ' ' V' - ;' 

Ross Test of Higher Cognitive Processes (grades 4-6) 
Academic Therapy Publications * 

Designed to assess child's higher-level thinking skills; may be 
adiT;inistered r to groups or to an individual. Can b#used as a 
screening instrument and to assess individual student performance. 

SOMPA {System of Multicultural Pluralistic Assessment) 

Institute for Pluralistic Assessment Research and Training - 
ages 5-11 \ * . 

Thin instrument requires special training of the evaluator. It 
can be used for children who are experientally deprived. Its re- 
sults roaV. be averaged witj^ other data or used in lieu of other in- 
struments 



.Mpha 3iogjraphical Inventory (grades 9-12) 
Institut 

Utah 



for Behavioral Research in Creativity Salt Lake City, 
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Biographical Inventory, Form R (grades 9-l'2) Keys for creativity in 
• art and music, academics, and leadership? 300 ite:r.s; North Carolina 
Department of Public Instruction 

.(A 100- item instrument developed^ f rom the BI, Forr. R n,ay be obtained 
from the Institute for Behavioral Research in Creativity, Salt Lake 
City, Utah.). ., 

.Culture Fair Intelligence Test ("ages 4-3, 8-14, 13-16) Cattell and v 
Cattell. Institute for personality and Ability Testing (IPAT) 

Goodenough-Harris Drawing Test (ages 3*-51) "Draw-a-Man-Test" 
Harcourt, Brace and Jovanovich » » 

Starlings 1 Environmentally-Based Screen (S.E.B.S.) 

This is a measure which can be used for initial screening of 
qulturally different children. "SEBS is a quick supplement* to 
existing instruments of intelligence testing; it is not intended 
to replace any existing instrument now available." It is Especially 
useful with children who attend neighborhood schools. 

*% ' 

Dr. Clifford Stallings ■ m 

U.S. International University . 
San Diego , California 
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March 8, 1984 



Die Honorable Ralph D. Turlington 
Oornni ssioner of Education j 
Florida Department of Education 
The Capitol " < ^ 
Tallahassee, Florida 32301 

Deaj Ooranissicner Turlington: 

This letter serves to transmit to your office the stud/ of gifted and 
talented progr a m s , as provided in Item 396A, Chapter 83-300, Laws of Florida. 

The panel reoognized Florida's national leadership in the field of gifted, 
education, and enjoyed the opportunity to work with staff from the Florida 
Department of Education, and to hear the testimony of FloridianSi <***Oie 
Department personnel > and representatives of local school districts and 
other agencies who participated in the hearings, and the conmissioned ] 
provided valuable information for our study. 

The reoomnendations contained inJ$/Ls report have been wade aftfer consider- 
ation of all data and input available to the study panel, and it is hoped 
that the recormendati.ons will provide assistance in the continued growth of 
quality edvcaticav for gifted and talented students in Florida. 

Sincerely, . /v 
William Durden, Director 

Center for the Advancement of Academically Talented Youth, John Hopkins University 

Mary Fi^liser, Associate Professor v 
it of Edtaaticn Psychology, University of Georgia 
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David Mealor, Director^ _ 
School Psychology Program, University of Central Florida ' 

Gail SmitftT Chief Cons&ttant /_/ 

Gifted Programs , North Carolina Department of Education 
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PREFACE 

History of the Study 

The 1983 Legislative requirement provided Florida an opportunity to 
review and examine gifted and talented programs. For over twenty-five 
years the state has provided exceptional education programs for gifted 
students. These programs have become Increasingly defined and expanded 
to meet %he Individualized needs of the Intellectually gifted student 
with the advent of the 1976 mandate - 

Florida continues to serve as a state of distinction within gifted and 
talented education. State expenditures for gifted education are the 
second highest 1n the nation. Special legislative Initiatives, such as 
the Governor's Summer Program and the Challenge Grant Program, provide 
Incentives for school* districts to work 1n tandem with colleges and 
universities to provide Innovative educational programs and summer 
opportunities for gifted students. 

This study addresses a concern of national Importance, that of 
Identifying minority gifted and talented students. The potential of, 
these students 1s too often missed and thus lost to us as a society. 
In some school districts 1n Florida, minority students, primarily Black 
and Hispanic, comprise the majority of the school age population. 
However, they continue to be underrepresented within gifted and 
talented programs. 

Item 396A, Chapter 83-300, Laws of Florida, provided an appropriation 
for a study on gifted and talented programs 1n Florida. The 
appropriations language reads as follows: 

THE LEGISLATURE RECOGNIZES THAT MINORITY STUDENTS HAVE 
NOT BEEN ADEQUATELY • IDENTIFIED AND GIVEN OPPORTUNITIES 
TO BENEFIT FROM GIFTED PROGRAMS. THEREFORE, THE 
COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION SHALL CONDUCT A STUDY WITH THE 
FUNDS PROVIDED IN SPECIFIC APPROPRIATION 396A OF THE 
MEMBERSHIP IN GIFTED SPIROGRAMS AND TALENTED PROGRAMS, 
CRITERIA FOR ELIGIBILITY FOR GIFTED PROGRAMS AND 
TALENTED PROGRAMS, AND THE EXTENT TO WHICH PUBLIC SCHOOL 
PROGRAMS FOR THE GIFTED AND TALENTED HAVE BEEN 
SUCCESSFUL IN INCREASING STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT AND • 
BROADENING EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR -THESE STUDENTS. 
THE STUDY SHALL ALSO RECOMMEND A COST FACTOR AND 
SPECIFIC CRITERIA FOR SPECIAL PROGRAMS FOR TALENTED 
STUDENTS FOR ADOPTION BY THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
THE RESULTS OF THE STUDY SHALL BE SUBMITTED BY MARCH 1, 
1984, TO THE STATE BOARD AND THE CHAIRMEN OF THE HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES AND ' SENATE COMMITTEES WITH 
RECOMMENDATIONS FOR CHANGES (IN STATE LAW, STATE BOARD OF 
^ EDUCATION RULES, OR SCHOOL DISTRICT PROCEDURES. 

The Bureau of Education for Exceptional Students, Division of Public 
Schools was given the responsibility for organizing and implementing 

\ . !■ 
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this study. Four consultants with expertise 1n the area of gifted and 
talented education were selected to conduct the study ,and prepare the 
final report. Support was provided by the members .of the Oversight 
Committee (See Appendix G) and staff from the Bureau of Education for 
Exceptional Students. - j 

The following Individuals served as consultants for the study: 

Dr. Will Ian Ourden, Director /T , 

.Center for the Advancement * * • M' " > — 

of Academically Talented Youth 
The Johns Hopkins University ' 1 \ t , > 

Baltimore, Maryland ✓ ~$ 

Dr. Mary Frasler _ ' 

Associate Professor r 

Department of Education Psychology * 

University of Georgia > 

Athens, Georgia 

Dr. David Meal or, Director < f> ■ 
School Psychology Program r 
University of Central Florida 
Orlando, Florida 

Ms. Gall Sm1t/i . 
Chief Consultant 
. Gifted Programs 

North Carolina Department of Education 
Raleigh, North Carolina- 

x ■ 

Panel Activities 
4 

The study panel was assembled during September and December of 1983 to 
review data, conduct a series of statewide hearings and analyze 
Information. An organizational meeting was held 1n conjunction with the 
Fall meeting of exceptional student education administrators. During 
this meeting, the panel reviewed Information, met with school district 
personnel and organized to carry out the task. The next meeting was a 
series %f hearings held 1n Miami, Orlando and Tallahassee for the 
purpose, of collecting Information from various school district 
personnel, parents and concerned community members. 

A final meeting was held 1n January, 1984, 1n Tallahassee to develop the 
study report. The panel reviewed Information contained 1n papers 
commissioned for the study: 

Increasing Minority Representation in Programs for the Gifted a nd 
Characteristics of the Home Environment of Potentially Gifted 
Minority Children by Dr. Mary Frasler, Associate Professor, 
University of Georgia, Second Vice-President, National Association 
for Gifted -Children (See Appendix C) 




S ^ 
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The Challenge; To Nurture The Full Oevelopmettifehf Potential In All 
Gifted Students by Dr. Joanne Rand Whltmore'. .Assistant Dean for 
Teacher Education, Kent State University, President, The 
Association for the Gifted (See Appendix D) 

An International Perspective on Gifted and Talented Programs by Dr. 
Dorothy S1sk, Profeslsor, University of South Florida, Secretarl at , 
World Council for Gifted and Talented Children (See Appendix E) ; 

Additional data collected from a questionnaire sent to 230 randomly 
selected publjc schools was analyzed by Dr. David Mealor and presented 
to the panel for review.- The purpose of the questionnaire was to 
collect Information concerning school level perceptions of gifted and 
tal ented programs . 
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INTRODUCTION ' ' ' * 

Florida has long been recognized as a national leader. In providing programs 
and services to Identified gifted students. Legislative mandate and 
special funding have been complemented by varying degrees of commitment at 
the local level— commitment that Includes public advocacy, financial 
support, and engergetlc Innovation. Testimony provided to this panel has 
documented arid applauded these strengths when appropriate, but has also 
Indicated Inconsistencies and Inequities that must be vigorously confronted 
and corrected to ensure that Florida remains a bellwether of the best 
practice for the education of gifted youth. Much of the progress and 
potential for growth for the gifted program should be attributed to Its 
placement under the broad umbrella of Florida's exceptional student 
education program where there 1s a documented sensitivity to the special 
needs of gifted students. Efforts to maximize the sensitivity by Increased 
contact with regular education, for the purpose of Implementing programs for 
exceptional abilities 1s recognized and applauded. 

In response to the Legislature's recognition that minority students have 
not been sufficiently Identified and given opportunities to benefit from 
gifted education programs, the Commissioner of Education established, with 
funds provided under Appropriation 396A, a panel of experts. Their task 
was to Investigate membership 1n gifted programs and talented programs', 
criteria for eligibility of gifted and talented programs, and degree of 
success of gifted and talented programs to Increase student achievement and 
to broaden educational opportunities for these students. 

Two specific Issues addressed 1n all activities of the panel of experts 
were to answer the following questions: * 

1. How can minority representation 1n gifted and talented programs be 
Increased? and 

2. What are the effects of the current school program for the gifted and 
talented? 

Results of all Inquiries are organized around four essential areas: 

1. Definition of Gifted and Talented 

2. Screening, Evaluation, and Eligibility 

3. Programming and Curriculum 

4. Program Evaluation 

It 1s these four areas which, then, lend substance to Florida's current 
Initiative and, at once cause concern for the maintenance of the' most 
excellent activity on behalf of one of the state's most precious resources, 
Its youth. 

The state's mandate to reexamine Its -gifted programs al^thls moment 
underscores the commitment of Florida to educational excellence. While the 
nation calls Tor higher standards of excellence Florida responds with 
legislative efforts to guarantee high levels of expectations and 
performance for Its citizens. \ v 



This study and Its consequent Implementation directs Itself to that area of 
excellence that guarantees the most responsible and accountable response 
from those youngsters who have the highest potential for the fulfillment of 
excellence. 



DEFINITION OF GIFTED AND TALENTED 

According to Florida's State Bjard of Education Rule 6A-6.3019,' FAC, the 
gifted student 1s one who ha?v superior Intellectual development and 1s 
capable of high performance. The mental development of a gifted 1 student 1s 
two (2) standard deviations above- the mean." This definition limits 
glftedness to general Intellectual ability and Implies that only a 
prescribed score on a test of raenttV ability can determine that ability. 

WMle general intellectual .ability Ma legitimate .category as specified In 
the U.S.O.E.ls deflntlon (1971) and 1s a popular descriptor of mental 
ability, 1t Is very difficult to accommodate Its development 1n a gifted / 
program. We applaud Florida's attempt to develop this trait but suggest 
that attention to the specific area(sf of exceptional ability may result 1n 
more well -defined, and accountable gifted programs as well as Increase 
minority participation. 

/■ ..; ' ■ . 

EFFECTS OF THE DEFINITION IJPON MINORITY%PRESENTATION 

. y ■ ' „ 

Two observat 1 ons regardl ng the 1 ntel 1 ecfcual ab1 1 1 ty of ml norl ty students 
cause this definition to have a serious and limiting effect on the 
representation of minority students 1n "gifted programs. A prevailing 
attitude 1s that minority students are "not capable of the level of 
superior Intellectual performance required for participation in v gifted 
programs. Much of the oral and written? testimony received during the 
statewide hearings asserted that If talented were added as a category to 
the definition, minority representation could be Increased. That 1s,, 
minority students could not be-, found 1n gifted (I.e., Intellectual) areas 
but they could be foUnd 1n talented (i.e., art /and music) areasV 

Secondly, 1t has frequently been reported that blacks tend to score at 
least one standard deviation below that of whites on measures of 
Intellectual functioning. This reported difference often leads to or 
stimulates descriptions of minority students as being Irreparably deficient 
1n academic areas. ';. -"V. •'■..*. 

Florida's definition as stated and practiced both .precipitates and 
exacerbates unfortunate outcomes for gifted minority students. One, they 
will Infrequently be referred for gifted programs and two; they will often 
fall to meet such a rigid and limited requirement. > V 

It should be noted that part 2 of this rule (6A-6.30^9, FAGV describes the 
criteria denoting eligibility to Include three categories of data: (1) 
superior intellectual development, I.e., an IQ of two standard deviations 
above the mean, (2) a" majority of characteristics of ^gifted children, and 
(3) the need for a special program. However, besides the limitations 
Implied by the definition, written and oral test1mony,^as well as evidence 
of dally practice, Indicate that the operational definition of gifted 
participation 1s restricted to evidence of two standard deviations above 
the mean as determined by a standardized test of^'tate^Tlgence. The 
addition of the variety of cognitive and behavioral characteristics 
> specified 1n part 2 appears to have little .effect on the determination of 
who will be eligible to participate. ■ ';' X ''■';> i 



Thus, the presentation qnd Incorrect Interpretation of the definition 
severely limits minority students for consideration for participation 1n 
gifted programs. It does not allow for consideration of other Information, 
despite evidence of potential Intellectual abilities that can be determined 
through other and legitimate means. In addition, the reliance on one piece 
of data to determine eligibility severely limits the amount of Information 
available to make Instructional decisions- for participating students. This 
practice,', then, not only limits the opportunities for all potentially 
eligible students, especially minority students, '..to be fairly evaluated for 
participation 1n gifted programs but 1t alsa limits their opportunity to 
have an appropriate Instructional program planned for them*. ) 

0 

EFFECTS OF DEFINITION ON GIFTED PROGRAM SUCCESS 

While general Intellectual ability Is certainly an acceptable area J or 
distinguishing characteristics among peoples 1t 1s a concept laden with 
severe and conflicting opinions as to definition. Given the difficulty In 
coming to terms with the nature of general Intellectual ability Itself and 
Its capacity to be nurtured effectively within an Institutional setting; 
one can expect discord between the definition of the Identified groups and 
the eventual form of program delivery. 

Such discontinuity was cletoply evident during the statewide hearings. 
While the gifted population 1s Identified principal ly„ on the basis of IQ 
scores to locate general Intellectual ability, the curriculum response for 
this group, when 1t )does exist, reflects the inability of scholars and' 
educators to .devise anVappropr 1 ate \ scope «and sequence of K-12 course work. 
In addition, there is^mcT^ay to effectively evaltaJe t;he success of such 
ambiguous educational pursuits. V , 

While some school districts have planned and Implemented a K-12 curriculum, 
others, however; have based iheir gifted programs on a series of 
'educational experiences for the students that are often a superficial 
treatment of topics within the traditional academic curriculum. There. -is. 
the added disadvantage that the course of Instruction 1s developed more 
upon the curriculum Interest and strength of an assigned teacher rather 
than the Identification of a student's specific academic strengths and 
weaknesses. Often 1t appears that students are assigned to special classes 
without evidence of extraordinary ability in the subject. The result of 
this Inability to translate general Intellectual ability to the practical 
contingencies of schbol Instruction results not In the systematic 
advancement of the Intellect but rather inypnly a half-hearted treatment of 
special academic subjects among a populat1orlN4most randomly auallf led for 
Intensive participation. \4r. 



RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. The population to be served 1n gifted programs should be redesigned to 
designate those who have the ability to excel in one or several 
educational experiences at a level arid pace distinguished from th^ 



regular student. Such a perspective would per* it increased 
participation of minorities In gifted programs, -as a direct result of 
the appropriate Identification of special academic talent rather than 
the more ambiguous category of general Intellectual ability. Such a 
perspective might also suggest concrete Initiatives to Include more 
comprehensive evaluation of a broad spectrum of legitimate talent^ 

2. The definition shouldNwer modified to complement general intellectual 
ability with specific academic aptitude. Such a definition will permit 
school administrators- and teachers to respond educationally to 
extraordinary children' In a manner which both fulfills a desperate need 
1n our country to provide 9 comprehensive and challenging education In 
both the fundamentals and subtleties of math, science, and the 
humanities— and Is consistent with their primary task to convey 
disciplined know! edge an d cpghltlve skills from one generation- to the 
next. Of course Pwie introduction of specific academic talent to the 
target population should not exclude the development of those processes 
subsumed under, general intellectual ability, but rather from the 
methods of possible <ji|qu1 rjy'twlthln the specific discipline of academic 
thought. 

3. The criteria for eilgltimty -'should allow for the more thorough 
discussion of multiple criteria for determining participation In the 
gifted program. '* ; 



SCREENING, EVALUATION, AND ELIGIBILITY 

As' delineated 1n Rule 6^-6.3019,; FAC, Florida defines gifted students as. 
those who: r /* . jf 

.-score two (2) standard deviations above the mean on an Individual test 
of Intelligence >as admin iMered x by a certified specialist In school 
psychology; f^A/l ' ■ ^k'- ■} -3$ • 



-have major1t#Vq 
standard scale oifo 




laracterl sties of, gifted children ^according to a 
ITst; . and ' . 



-demonstrate a need for a special program.. vy.V 

Testimony has revealed th£t while a multi-criteria approach to evaluation 
1s Indicated 1n these rules, most school systems focus primarily on the IQ 
score at the expense of the other possible components because of the 
existing definition. This strict adherence to the use/ Of IQ In the 
evaluation process excludes certain minority and disadvantaged students 
from eligibility. Responses to a questionnaire sent to randomly selected 
schools s 1n the State of Florida Indicated the use of a wide array of 
standardized group achievement and IQ tests for screening (see, Appendix F). 
Current literature points out that while screening Is a much-needed 
preliminary step In the evaluation process, limiting this screening to 
standardized test results will serve to exclude many minority and 
'.disadvantaged students from consideration. 



A comprehensive screening process would assist In the development of a 
large pool of students who will be given further consideration as to their 
eligibility for the gifted and talented program. Inclusion 1n the pool 
should be based on a wide, variety of available data collected In a 
systematic manner; standardized test scores, grades, Informal checklists, 
4 parent/teacher/peer nomination, anecdotal records, etc. The use of both 
objective and subjective data will help ensure that minority and 
disadvantaged students would not be denied entry Into the pool. A review 
of each student's data would then determine which students should be 
referred for further testing or additional data collection. 

Multiple criteria should also be used In the total evaluation process to 
determine student eligibility. By utilizing a combination of data (e.g., 
standardized test scores or subtest scores as well as other Indicators such 
as grades, parent/teacher behavioral rating scales, anecdotal records/case 
studies, etc.),- a profile of each student will emerge that reaches beyond 
the current one-dimensional definition of glftedness and allows 'for 
recognition of specific subject area strengths. The use of both objective 
and subjective data benefits that student who performs well 1n class and 1s 
motivated to achieve but whose test scores do not Indicate exceptional 
'intelligence. The use of multiple criteria In student evaluation brings 
with 1t several advantages: Increased minority representation without the 
establishment of dua> criteria (I.e., separate eligibility standards for 
white and minority or disadvantaged students); improved recognition of 
specific student strengths, carrying with 1t implications for expanded 
placement opportunities; and increased consistency* with a broader based 
definition. ■ J . 

v 

A separate but related issue Involves the screening and evaluation process 
1n the primary grades. When applied 1n the primary grades, the screening 
and evaluation process can become clouded by, out side factors even When a 
wide variety of data are considered. It Is not unusual for a kindergarten 
child from an advantaged home ta seem to have the verbal skills and 
behavioral characteristics that may make him eligible for the gifted 
program. Conversely, a minority student with potential might be overlooked 
because he does hot demonstrate these traits. Special care 1s required 1n 
early Identification. Better utilization of Florida's Primary Education 
Program (PREP) has the potential for improving screening, evaluation and 
programming 1n these early grades. 

• • . • • • i 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. School systems shou"!d develop specific screening practices to encourage 
nondiscriminatory anci uniform review of existing data (e.g., background 
Information, teacher. carent ratings, achievement test totals or subtest 
scores, grades in specific academic subjects, previous accomplishments, 
etc.). Early identification could be assisted through the PREP 
assessment of students manifesting" exceptional ability 1n one or more 
areas. 

2. An Identification criteria matrix that Includes objective and 
subjective data should be utilized as a means of ensuring an 
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Identification process consistent with current literature and practices 
1n gifted education. j 

3. The development and validation of a specific, checklist of gifted 
behaviors to be used by all school districts 1 ^determining student 
eligibility would help ensure uniform and consistent practices 
statewide. . I ° , 

4. School systems should be monitored to ensure that the screening and 
Identification procedures are being accurately and effectively 
Implemented. These screening and identification procedures should be 
consistent with program definition to ensure Increased program 
effectiveness. 



PROGR AMMING AND CURRICULUM 

In A Resource Manual For The pevelopment and Evaluation of Special Programs 
For Exceptional Students - Volume II-G: Gifted, any successful 
Instructional program 1s characterized by the need to have Its philosophy 
firmly established, and, further, that such "a philosophy must be based on 
theoretical models that have been repeatedly shown to capitalize on the 
specific characteristics of gifted students." Recommended models are 
Bloom's Taxonomy, Guilford's Structure of the Intellect and RenzulH's 
Enrichment Triad, with reference to an example of a possible philosophy 1t 
1s stated that "the overall goal of the gifted program 1s to encourage and 
facilitate higher levels of thinking, communication. Independent study 
skills, leadership abilities, productivity, creativity and self -awareness." 
The curriculum 1s characterized by the urgency to establish specific goals 
and objectives designed to meet the unique needs and learning styles of 
gifted students and by necessity becomes oriented about such models. 

FF FECTS OF DEFINTION UPON MINORITY REPRESENTATION IN GIFTED AND TALENTED 

PROGRAMS AND THE EFFECTS OF THE CURRENT SCHOOL PROGRAMS 

" FOR THE GIFTED AND TALENTED 

The comments below apply equally for the effects upon minority 
representation 1n gifted and talented programs and for the effectiveness of 
the current school programs for the gifted and talented. Conspicuously 
absent 1n the current Florida definition of a curriculum and Instructional 
program 1s a treatment of the specific abilities normally treated 1n the 
school environment. No mention 1s made of -actual Investigation 1n English, 
foreign language, science or mathematics and yet, most existing programs 
for the gifted try to accommodate the gifted 1n specific academic subjects. 
For example, a social studies course may be offered to all Identified 
gifted 1n a particular grade, regardless of a student's specific ability. 
The course 1s on very poor pedagogical footing, trying :Jto Introduce and/or 
reinforce theoretical models of Intelligence without wandering too far Into 
specific academic abilities. Exercise of theoretical models of thought 
without a discipline base 1n a content area 1s, according to this panel, 
best conceived as extracurricular 1n nature. The cumulative effect of 
defining a curriculum for the gifted solely on adherence to supposed models 
of thought 1s either to make these models themselves the subject of 



Instruction and thus to deprive high ability youth of essential experiences* 
from which they could profit or to forego any attempt to cultivate thinking 
skills by creating arbitrarily determined educational experiences which do 
not Interfere with the regular curriculum but, 1n consequence, are rendered 
superficial. 

Despite this general characteristic of the education of the gifted 1n 
Florida, 1t must be stated that, current practice notwithstanding, the 
gifted program has resulted 1n expanded educational opportunities for 
children. Indeed, throughout the state one finds highly qualified and 
motivated teachers offering consequential and continuous Instruction for 
their gifted students. Nevertheless, this positive disposition toward 
glftedness 1n Florida and the current Individual successes of the program 
could prove even more extensive 1f assessment and programming procedures 
focused on student specific abilities 1n the school situation. Attention 
to these various abilities would also permit expansion of minority 
participation In exceptional programming. 

A reasonable feature of a course of study for gifted children, one which 
would permit students exposure to much needed knowledge 1n mathematics, 
sciences and the humanities, for example, 1s . one .that assesses, the 
Individual abilities of a child and then offers challenging Instruction 1n 
that particular content area. The knowledge presented 1s combined with 
theoretical thought models as an ancillary element emanating from the 
subject Itself. Indeed, the most current thinking 1n the field of gifted 
and talented education strives to resolve the apparent conflict between the 
Implications of the terminology "gifted" and "talented" as shown by a quote 
from National Report on Identification: Assessment and Re commendation for 
Comprehensive Identification of Gifted and Talented Youth, by Susanne 
Rlchert, with James Alvlno and Rebecca C. McDonnel, 1982. 

The consultants at the Identification Conference asserted that 
"talented" should be used 'to refer to a specific ability as 
opposed, for example, to general Intellectual ability. Therefore 
the more the field of gifted education recognizes, that exceptional 
abilities — 1n whatever area(s)— need to be applied 1n a specific 
content so that the result 1s a performance or product, the less 
sense 1s made by creating an Implicit hierarchy that engenders 
elitism: "talented" 1s not quite as good as gifted. 

t 

The difficulty with th| regular curriculum for the gifted child 1s not that 
1t contains the wrong subjects, but rather that 1t presents this material 
often at the wrong time, 1n the wrong way and for the wrong reasons. 



RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. In order to construct^ a reasonable and comprehensive curriculum for 
gifted students perm1tt1«gj#cope and sequence from grades K-12, the 
content, pace and order T ^fPnst;ruct1on 1n various coursework must be 
made to reflect an 1ndiV40ual -student's or group of students' peculiar 
exceptional abilities and level' of learning. . .'. * 
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In order to achieve the objectives of "1" above. Florida educators 
should take advantage of existing regulations permitting flexibility In 
offering progrjw delivery models And responding to student learning 
patterns. The panel of experts discovered , regrettably, that Florida 
educators t^w either unaware of or reluctant to use measures already 
present to adjust the educational process to reflect a student's 
individual pace and level of learning. These include the use of 
acceleration mechanisms and alternative. programs of graduation, dual 
enrollment* ^secondary level subject area examinations and advanced 
placement. 

'' J : /.»*• '• , . _ _ , • : 

To meet the above requirements for considerable curriculum flexibility, 
students must take advantage of courses not necessarily designed 
specifically as glftecN For example, an eighth grader who by various 
approved jneans, demonstrates competency 1n Algebra I and II could be 
enrolled 1n a regular tenth grade geometry class. While the class 
Itself lis not "classified as "gifted", the placement of . the eighth 
grader In this class, meeting his advanced abilities 1s an appropriate 
treatment , of his ability. The same situation would hold for younger 
than normal age students enrolled Individually 1n Advanced Placement 
coursework. 

To accommodate curriculum flexibility the funding formula for gifted 
education In Florida must be altered to follow the Individual student 
an<jh1s or her needs rather than a general, and perhaps Inappropriate, 
program. In addition, the current funding system by PTE 1s perceived 
to constrain initiatives to provide a variety of program delivery 
models that would advance appropriately ' a child's specific abilities,, 
therefore, must be reexamined. ' 

The IEP (Individualized Educational Plan) should be used Imaginatively 
to design a continuous program of studies for a child's exceptional 
abilities. x To accomplish this task most effectively every effort 
should be made to exploit appropriate program delivery models and 
educational options to create an optimal match between the student's 
ability and the level and pace of his or her Instruction. 
Administrators should be sensitive to, a "smorgasbord of educational 
opportunities 11 which. Includes "after-school" and Saturday classes, 
mentorshlps, magnet schools, summer experiences, consultative models, 
out-of -grade placement 1n regular courses, multi-county program 
Initiatives, dual college enrollment, and Advanced Placement programs. 
Florida 1s to be cited for a number of programmatic efforts which 
demonstrate an Imaginative attempt to match student ability with level 
and pace of instruction; however, school administrators and teachers 
must be encouraged to pull together an approprlatelyTchallenging course 
of studies for a child which employs a variety of these options and 1n 
so doing continues to match student ability with pace and level of 
learning. Response to the gifted child should be primarily fixed on 
the youth's ability and the application of various delivery systems to 
nurture that ability. In this effort, jnore extensive use could be made 
of "after- school" classes or the Governor's Summer Programs. These 
options provide a most Important supplementary opportunity, for 
Instruction to those students possessing visual and performing arts 
talents. Dual enrollment of junior high school or high school students 



•1n college couYsework provides a viable option for many students who 
possess talent developed to such a degree that the regular school 
personnel or curricula cannot accommodate that child. However, caution 
should be exercised by remembering that the focus here 1s upon an 
Individual child's ability and not a group of students. That 
Individual child must be permitted special student status at a local 
college or university when feasible. , 

JMPUCATHQNS 

§. The Implementation of recommendations cited by the Panel of Experts 
9 will require Florida educators to be willing to exercise responsible 
Imagination and flexibility 1n school programming. The overall result, 
however, will be a more appropriate course of study foV gifted and 
talented students that matches »the1r ability and program needs. 

2. Implicit 1n program effectiveness 1s the selection of teachers. Again, 
administrative flexibility 1s essential. The appropriate teacner for a 
gifted and talented student may not be found 1n the home school but 
rather 1n a neighboring school and/or special summer program. In 
addition, the regular education faculty through 1nserv1ce or university 
training programs must be made sensitive to the traits and needs of 
gifted and talented students since this target population may be placed 
In the regular classroom to -obtain an optimal match between ability and 
level of Instruction. 

3. Training programs for gifted and talented teachers may need to be 
reexamined to ensure that teachers completing such a program have the 
knowledge and skills necessary to respond to and foster each student's 
abilities.- It should also be realized that teachers at elementary 
grade levels have differing needs from secondary level teachers whose 
knowledge 1n one or several requisite content areas 1s as Important as 
a thorough grounding 1n gifted and talented education. 

i 

4. A final Implication has Its roots 1n each school district where 
concerted efforts to provide an appropriate program or program options 
for. each gifted and talented student becomes more' clearly defined. 
Through a defined philosophy, Instructional goals and statements, and 
K-12 scope and Sequence, the quality and effectiveness of that program 
can be seen and evaluated. 



PROGRAM EVALUATION 

One of the major features of any program evaluation 1s that the program 
have a definite statement of philosophy and a clearly stated and reasonable 
objective for the course of. study. The absence of measurable Instructional 
objectives for specific glfted^and talented programs was noted In testimony 
received by this Panel but It should be pointed out that gifted and 
talented program evaluation nationally 1s. an area with more questions than 
answers. The most frequent method of evaluating program effectiveness 
cited during testimony was the use of Informal questionnaires' or* 
checklists, a method of evaluation that 1s relatively simple and provides 



Information which can be easily handled. The Information obtained, 
however, seldom provides any significant Insight Into overall student 
progress and rarely leads to any programmatic change. 

A second method of evaluating effectiveness 1s the use of none- referenced 
tests— Inadequate when one considers that gifted and talented children are 
often functioning at the upper end of the scale (98th-99th percentile) 
leading to the conclusion that the school Is unable to measure student 
gain. Off-age testing or specific criterion-referenced measures may 
provide more meaningful Information relative to desired student outcomes 
within the gifted and talented program. Information provided from the 
assessment process should be Included in the development of a specific 
program to meet the Individual needs of the student. 

It must be kept 1n mind that 1n order to maintain programs and services at 
high^tevels, honest evaluation of the program 1s crucial. Programs cannot 
. overlOTfce-atudent progress, yet actual program evaluation 1s* often 
overlooked or Ignored. Gallagher, et al. (1981 j158) noted that gifted and 
Relented program evaluation has been criticized for: 

1. over-reliance on attHUdlnal data for assessing program worth; 

2. use of Inappropriate (invalid) tests for assessing student achievement; 
and 

3. lack of careful documentation and evaluation of actual curriculum 
Implemented in the program. 

While a number of school districts have developed a continuous and 
sequential program, others lack continuity and coordination between schools 
and grade levels which limits any attempts at precise program evaluation. ' \ 

•i - I 

There 1s needed a clearly defined system of program evaluation that should 

Include: 

1. what the program Intends to accomplish relative to Identified student 
abilities and needs; 

2. how the program will go about accomplishing this; and 

3. what the benefits to students will be. 

4 

With an evaluation 1n place, the district will be 1n a position to monitor 
and determine If any changes or modifications are needed. A planned 
program evaluation assists the school district 1n determining 1f glftedjand 
talented students are motivated through the existing program, offerings. At 
the same time, the revaluation of Individual student goals and objectives 
would be made easier 1f such an evaluation system were 1n place. 

Specific measurement devices used 1n this task should not be limited to 
paper and pencil tests. For certain students the desired outcome may be'1n 
the development of a product or presentation. Performance levels could be 
stated to determine 1f the student 1s making progress toward the attainment 
of a particular objective. Because program and student evaluations are 
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^Interrelated, data must be , collected and analyzed *that address Individual 
student performance as well as overall program design. r 

REOMffNDATldNS ' C 

It is the recommendation of this Panel that Fl^pplda school districts design 
and Implement a system of program evaluation for their gifted students. 
This 'evaluation program should focus on the monitoring of student progress 
and overall program effectiveness. 

IMPLICATIONS ; r 

1. Program evaluation allows districts to determine If programs have been 
successful by measuring student achievement in specif led Ability areas* 

2. Program evaluation assists school districts in determining what 
additional resources are needed to enhance educational opportunities. 

3. Program evaluation provides documentation of overall program 
effectiveness and Includes student performance, further justifying the 
need for continued 1 eg 1 s 1 at ive support . 
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The following report is submitted as a part of The Study mandated by the Florida 
Legislature to study the membership of its gifted and talented programs and to assess the 
effectiveness of current programs. Two separate issues are involved; therefore, the report 
shall address each in turn. ^ | 

In regard to the first issue, the evaluator used the following general method in obtaining the 
information presented in this report. First, general information (SBER, Resource Manual for 
Gifted Programs, and the Plan) regarding gifted education in Florida was read. Then there 
was an analysis of each school district's procedures as submitted to the Bureau of Education 
of Exceptional Students* Each procedure was examined in order to obtain the following 
information: 

1. Criteria for eligibility: tests used or authorized, kind of checklist used, documentation 
of need, other criteria used, "flags 11 for, atypical gifted students. 

2. Screening: referral devices, tests and cut-off scores. 

3. Philosophy of program: acceleration, enrichment, career development, development 
of cognitive and affective skills. 

4. Curriculum: elementary, middle, junior high, senior high. 

5. Number of hours in program: elementary, middle, junior high, senior high. 

6. Program delivery: resource center (bused in), fulltime basic, fulltime basic with 
consultative services, itinerant teachers, regular class with pull-out resource, fulltime 
gifted, advanced placement. 

7. Program evaluation: teacher, student, parent, administrator, tests, other devices. 

Items 1 and 2 deal with th^ f irs| ksue of minority repr^ by, the Legislature; 

the remaining items are concerned wi&'f^^ ^* • '"S-t 

Membership m^special programs is restricted by the law which defines "gifted" as "one who 
has superio^inteUectual development and is capable of high performance. The mental 
develpggipnt of a gifted student is two (2) standard deviations of more above the mean." It 
is perhaps pertinent at this point to observe that the legislative mandate refers to Florida's 
gifted programs. The national revised definition of gifted and talented reads: 

"Gifted and talented children" means children and, whenever applicable, youth, 
who are identified at the preschool, elementary^ or secondac^Tevel as possessing 
demonstrated or potential abilities that give evidence pi high performance 
capability in areas such as intelligence, creativity, Specific academic or 
leadership ability, or in the performing or visual arts, and who, by reason 
thereof, require services or activity not ordinarily provided by the school." 



From this, it may readily be seen that Florida has selected a definition of gifted as one of 
intellectual ability. Talented, under this definition, is not represented in the state mandate- 
There are a number of obvious advantages to such -a narrow approach. One, the Stated 
financial resources are focused into an area traditionally reserved to the school, the 
development of the intellect. Two, when its definition is limited the population of the group 
will be reduced, and the quality of one program may be enhanced. Third, intellectual ability 
can be empirically measured by standardized tests with Objective decisions as to who does • 
and does not enter a program. ^ 

One disadvantage of a limited definition, however, is that which Florida is facing: , low 
minority representation in gifted programs. Minority children, culturally different children, 
and the disadvantaged are not as likely to be identified on standard measures. Expert 
opinion as to possible causes and factors for this situation may be found in the review of 
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related literature, attached separately. The statistics themselves speak t<y the accuracy o^i ,. 
such a statement: In 1981-82 only 6% of the . membership irr Florida r s j^gifted programs v 
represented the minority/culturally different. ; v- % \::^. : ^ : -'-:.^ 

The^general screening devices employed by the school districts i prd^ tOL.cpndu search : 
for the potentially gi f ted reflect measure appropriate fbrj prog rams: (fe|iipha^i^| rig &fca^ginfc" 
aptitude. While all school districts did'riot report the ^ 

95% described referrals for evaluation as based on a combination of achieve rne^nt test scares 
(8th or 9th stanine), teacher observation, cumulative records, parent refer ral 9 ( etc. - ; , 



Achievement tests measure precisely wh^t the name states: Academi£ Achievement wthih 
the context of specific subject matter stich as social studies, mathv To put it another ^yay, 
an achievement Jest measures the skill or knowledge that an individual has gained, as a result y 
(presumably) of instruction and reading. Regardless of the subject rfiatteri th^jslxicjent^must 
be able , to read and to comprehend the, instructions, the questions, ^jmd^ 
Achievement tests become, therefore, a measure of a student's language skills. ;If a stu^eht,;' 
however innately bright he may be, has poor skills, the resulting score? :/Will\be;)bWv-anjd' •) 
perhaps not indicative of the student's real knowledge, and/or a^Uity- in j. the: $rea* 
Additionally, the student with a wider exposure to varied stimuli and learning ek^eriences? , 
outside the school setting will likely score higher on a test and will appfeartb have Hfe^rned ^ 
more" than his disadvantaged peer whose extra school enrichment nas fbeeri 9 minirnal. 
Another problem in the use of achievement tests is in the scoring. Thq ;scoi;es irjdic^te the^ 
students' relative position in relationship to others. The critics of ac^^ 
that the norms are based on the white middle class and that the minority^ 
perhaps vastly superior to his peers within his/her minority group, may not score^ wbll in 
relationship to those outside the minority group. ■ S'"y.^:\^ , x . 

In regard to teacher observation, it must be pointed out that this is o^p of • the least reliably 
methods pf referral. Research indicates that teachers nominate the^High ^chie^ers,' who ) 
make excellent grades and display approved social behaviors, [not always the student „. 
identified as gifted. Furthermore, the usual checklist of such bepay^^ 
the atypical (minority, culturally different, disadvantaged^ 



/accompanying, 

review of literature recalls some very real differences in the qhajfacteristics ;oj ^the- 
disadvantaged and the culturally different. These dissimilarities could; re^^ 
not scoring well on a measure intended for the "typical 11 gifted. V ^ ; / ; 

Nearly all the school districts reporting give a Slosson Intelligence ;Test 3 (if Wot preyidusly 
administered) after referral or an Otis Lennon Mental Ability ' Test. ^Cut-oft scbires^f or 
referral for additional psychological evaluation were, for the gre^t majority/ l3p a^. 125 
respectively. Both the Slosson and the OtiS-Lennon have' b 

school performance, because both measures are highly verbal in * nature. Such tests, / 
however, do not indicate potential, a factor pointed tpj'n Fidrida's ^Vit^^sA^p^ as ^e ' 
who is "capable of high performance". '^^j.^'. ' -"v. /'^.^^ 

From the review of the general screening practices Used in the^hbo 
opinion of the evaluator that said school districts arp usmg m^hpc^ppropriate tp prbgrarns^ 
of academic aptitude. High general intellectual' functioning shoqld hot i>| e vamat^d %i th 
academic excellence. A search fbr this characteristic does n6t iappear to l)e evi^n| in tl)e 
procedures as given. .;' : ""' ; \ - : '7 r: i''- f '' i? ?-t ■■ v"' ■ -'i • I v' ' 

Approximately 1 6% of the school districts repbrtihg are. sensitive to t#p cult"t|^al|y ^'different, 
the minority, the disadvantaged, and the underachievirig. ; These districts report^ or a 

look-out for said students as a part/pf .their referral This is, 

however, too small a representation to ^rria^ minority 




representation. Ondlcounty did report a matrix approach for referral, a promising approach 
considered further^tn the annotate^ bibliography. 

■ ' , '■ • i : t ' • • . 

A more encouraging statistic lies in the tests used to determine intellectual functioning* A 
little over 50% report the use of either the verbal or performance scores on the Wechsler 
scales 'in special circumstances, the Leiter International Performance Scale (for the 
culturally different), non-English language tests such as The Barsit or Spanish WISC-R, or 
the SOMPA (System of Multi-Cultural Pluralistic Assessment which includes the WISC-R). 
All districts report testing students in. native language, if indicated. 

Only a few districts, seem to address local concerns in regard to the required statement of 
'•need for a special program." Many of the districts seem to feel that an IQ score 
demonstrated need, while such a need may lie difficult to document ^observable language, 
that very need lies at the heart of the justification for differential education for the gifted. 
The delivery of special services to the gifted should state clearly why the student needs the 
program. , 

r \ . . • . 

Based upon the foregoing observations, the e valuator makes the following recommendations 
in regard to minority repVesentation in gifted programs: 

1. If Florida continues its definition of gifted as one of "superior intellectual 
development", the district screening procedures should be adjusted to reflect this 
definition. J , . . 

2. Teacher observation and referral (in the traditional sense) should not be relied upon 

heavily. 

3. The checklist of gifted characteristics used in the district should be carefully screened 
for allowance of the atypical gifted behaviors. Consideration should be given to the 

' development of alternate checklists of behaviors peculiar to a particular group (see 
attached bibliography). 

4. ^Districts who do not include provision for special test considerations for the 
underachieving/culturally different should do so. ") .-.._. 

5. Districfip should address themselves to the problems of the need for special programs, 
especially for the atypical gifted. 

Before turning to the second issue of program effectiveness, the evaiuator wishes to note 
that there is no requirement in the district procedures that the districts report on all the 
items addressed in this report. A number of the districts,' however, in the interest of clear 
communication, did report the number of teachers, the hours in the program at each level, 
the curriculum at each level, and the delivery of services at each level. These districts are 
to be commended, and the other districts are ucged to follow this example of specificity. 
Because of the lack of clarity in many reprorts, the evaluation may be somewhat imprecise in 
certain areas. 

Program philosophy in Florida is largely geared to the enhancement of cognitive/affective 
skills. Less than 5% mention acceleration as a goal, but a larger percentage than that (21%) 
, did mention advanced placement or early college entrance courses. Enrichment is the 
philosophy espoused by 30% of the districts. Approximately 20% of the districts report a 
combination of philosophical approaches. ^ 

The curriculum across the educational levels is less clear, No report of any differential 
programs for kindergarten was made. Elementary and middle schools use the usual models 
such as Bloom, Guilford, and Renzulii. Most districts appear to use the learning center -unit 
study approach. Independent study is also mentioned. About 10% of the counties 1 use the 
Duval County Curriculum Guide, a sequenced curriculum with criterion referenced tests to 



measure progress* <One county mentioned a teacher-made cunrfculum planned in connection 
with the students 1 IEPs; another developed a guide with tjjp^assistance of a parent council. 
A few schools report the use of SOI for a profile of strengths and weaknesses* At the junior 
high/high school level, there appears to ^ little In the way of different^ programs. Most 
schools report honors courses, advanced placement, and the like, A few districts with 
nearby, colleges have Revised a system admission, v One'County reported a 

sequence of study for the secondary level. Under 2096 of the district^ report having » 
type of mentor program. These programs varied from district to district in terms of hours 
spent but, at the minimum, the student spent several hours a week with someone in a 
profession or an executive capacity* A few districts mentioned the use <*f Thinkology ai\d 
Computeronics. Group and individual counseling as an integral part of the curriculum were 
reported by several counties. Two districts referred to the cooperation pnd assistance of 
advocacy groups in providing special services. 

• • ' ' ''(.'■.]•'■• ' ■ § t ' ' ' 

Delivery of services is accomplished as follows^ pull-out programs wiMi school^ased 
resource room (77%), resource centers (*0%), full-time basic class with consultation (22%), 
advanced placement (22%), and itinerant teachers (20%). Only one fulltir|e&ifted program 
(grade^-12X is reported. > I F V? 

Less than 50% of the scljool districts reported the number of tj^urs per Iweetc in gifted 
programs. These' schools ^appfear to provide services one full day a week when the students 
attend a resource center and approximately 5 hours per week otherwise. High school 
students enrolled in internship or mentor programs might spend considerably more hours per 
week with the total hours dependent on the type of arrangement. . |i 
- • ' • ' ' • - . ■ ■ • - .[ ■ {.'. 

The reports on program evaluation indicate district reliance on questionnaires, checklists, or 
opinionnaires completed by the students and, Sometimes, the teacher. Schools using the 
Duval County Curriculum report the use of CRTs (criteria referenced |ests) to measure 
student progress* A number of the districts report observation as th||means of evaluation 
with the principal and program director serving as the evaluators. Districts use the review 
of the students 1 IEP as an evaluation measure, but only one dlstri|j| Reported objective 
criteria for student attainment. Some schools use grades and report caijds. One district 
reported parent questionnaires; another considered the affettive domain jin its evaluation* 
No district reported a systematic system of data coijlection with|ttsts and measuring 
instruments clearly set forth or a means of reporting the data to trae^^lic. No specific 
documentation appears to exist regarding student gains asj a result of gff tea programs. 

i • ■ - 

The last statement reflects a specific concern of evaluation in regar^ t|> Florida's gifted 
programs: the lack df a clearly defined system of program ^valuatioiifr \ Given the depth of 
commitment to gifted education and the talent of those involved, this .gap in the program 
can beremedied. The accompanying bibliography contains a number bficorfcrete suggestions- 

for ways to carry out adequate program evaluation. )■ \ 

...... . •. j n . ... ■ f \ ■ : 

The second major concern is in the area of the curriculum, especially a% ^he secondary level. 
Few differential programs are reported. This concern j!s share by the school districts and 
the Bureau, as evidenced by the number of Challenge Grants awarded to secondary 
programs. If gifted secondary education concerns itself with only, hoiiors courses and 
advanced placement which are open to all students with academic ^engths, it may find 
itself in a position of retreat. Those involved in the Challenge Grants itre tb^ be commended 
for facing this problem and seeking a solution. J ^ 

Another curricular concern lies in the use of the IEPs. ppes Florida Wish ^o continue their 
use? If so, it would appear that more consideration of the iEP must |be giyen, and this will 
require a greater in-depth individual assessment of, ea^h student thaK apparently is being 



conducted at the present. If the IEP lies at the heart of the gifted education program, ^then 
special care must be taken to modify the overall gifted curriculum to each individual 
student's needs* The evaluator did not find evidence of this practice at the present time. 



Florida is* indeed to be commended for its desire to improve what is already one of the 
nation's outstanding gifted education programs. Such vision can only make what is good, 
better. It has been both an honor and a pleasure to have been involved in such an endeavor. 
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The following items address themselves to the question of: 



What factors currently influence the membership in gifted and talented programs? 

Bruch, C> Assessment of creativity in culturally different children* Gifted Child 
1977,21(2)164-17*. 




Bruch identified these areas of concern in measurement of IQ and achievement as they 
relate to cultural differences* 

1. IQ measures middle-class culture and values and does not address itself to minorities. 
The need, then, is to find and use measures where the focus is on the characteristics 
held in value by a particular culture as well as those of the mainstream culture. 

2. Language modification needs to be made in standardized instruments in current use so 
that account may be made when a student gives a culturally - right but mainstream - 
wrong answer. ^ 

3. Educators, test administrators, and the testing instruments "themselves are based in 
favor of traditional IQ and non-accepting of cultural pluralism and its measures as well 
as other cultural values. r J 

4. Change must be made in the attitudes which hold that giftedness can only be measured 
by objectives measures, that IQ measures are valid and reliable for culturally different 
children, that IQ measures innate ability with no influence due to experience, and that 
IQ measures a unitary ability rather than a multi-intellectual approach. 

Fitzgerald, E. J. (ed)., The First National Conference on the Disadvantaged Gifted. 
National/State Leadership Training Institute on the Gifted and Talented. Los Angeles, 
California, 1975. Ed 131-619. 

(NOTE: this is an excellent summary of research, etc. in the area.) 

Remarks by D. Sisk: v 

"Some of the most serious deficiencies in .the disadvantaged child occur in the area of 
cognitive functioning, language skills, and reading.... ..Studies concerning disadvantaged 

children indicate that they are often apt to manifest a variety of linguistic disabilities such 
as limited vocabularies; and nonstandard grammar school records also indicate their 
incapacity in such cognitive processes as the ability to observe and state sequence of events, 
to perceive cause and effect relationships, or to group concrete phenomena into classes of 
phenomena. 

"Presumably, individual potential is evenly distributed among ail groups of people. If there 
are differences among groups with respect to functioning intelligence, the causes must be 
environmental conditions which inhibit or fail to facilitate th£ conversion of potential into 
functioning intelligence." 



"...If the values of the school favor the docile, task oriented, polite, verbal child who is 
adept at sensing adult needs and playing to them, then the culturally different child who 
may have a different life style, individual in its own way, may appear strange, stubborn, 
noncooperative, lazy, etc." 



Gallagher: 
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Recommendations for innovative procedures were: / 
Moreno recommends a criteria for selection (K-3) for the identification of mentally gifted 
chicano children in which the top 396 of these' students in each school is selected by GPA, 
teacher evaluation in 1 1 areas, and achievement test scores* 

Suggests teacher inservlce as training for rwog^tng the characteristics ol culturally 
disadvantaged. Teachers ha^ji input into screening devices from their own observed Mis- 
behaviors. 

Gallagher, 3., The gifted child in elementary school in The Intellectually Gifted; An 
Overview. W. Dennis and M. Dennis (eds). ^ew York: Grover and Stratton, 1976. 

Gallagher noted the impact of superior socioeconomic status on. proportions of school 
populations at various levels. 

1. For IQ 130+ in an average community the percentage of gifted is 2-4%, but -in a 
superior community it rises to 6-12% ^ ^ 

2. At IQ 115 in an average community the percentage is 16-2096 while in a superior 
community it is W-6096. 



So he recommends that a school administrator might wish to lower IQ cut off scores where 
lower socio economic differences prevail. 

Gallagher, 3. , The gifted child in elementary school in The Intellectually Gifte d: An 
Overview . W. Dennis and M. Dennis (eds). New York: Grover and Stratton, 1976. 

This author observed that one cause of underachievement may be a reflection of the parents 1 
anti-intellectual and anti-educational views. 

Gallagher, 3./ Teaching the Gifted Child (2nd edition). Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1975. 

The disadvantaged: ' 

1. Interest and attitudes may differ in that disadvantaged tend to action and competition 
in sports. : / V % * . 

2. More likely to play musical instruments ^nd to want higher status occupations. 

3. More home tension. 

ft. More likely to perform substantially below potential. 

Reviewed research indicates that IQ may be affected by environment. A deprived 
background and circumstances will not yield that linguistic development necessary for 
success in a culture built on linguistic and verbal systems. The term "disadvantaged" will 
generally refer to persons weak in these skills. These students, however, frequently 
demonstrate fluent, flexible responses; nonverbal originality; adeptness at visual art 
activites, creativity in movement, dance, physical activity; strong attraction to games, 
music, sports, humor, concreterobjects. * 

In an adaptation of work by Riessman, Gallagher delivered the special characteristics, of the, 
culturally different: 

1. Physical and visual, rather than aural, learner 

2. . Content centered rather than form 

3. " Stimulated by concrete, External forces rather than introspective 
ft. Problem centered not abstract 

5. Slow, carfeful and patient i 

6. Needing structure and control 

" 53 ■ 
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Suggested Bruch's Criteria for identification * 

1. Outstanding ability in one or more abilities valued by his culture as primary criterion. 

2. Ability and achievement on standard identification measures at "bright-average 11 as a 
secondary criterion* P 

3. Special consideration for demonstrated creativity. 
Special consideration for social leadership potential. 

Gonzalez, G* Language, culture and exceptional children in Oultural Diversity ^nd the 
"ttxceptional Child, G. Bransford, L. Baca and Karen Lave (eds), Reston, Virginia: 
CEC, 1973. 

Gonzalez summarized these articles in regard to language: regardless of the cultural group 
language is a system of local sounds, is systematic, is symbolic, and undergoes constant 
change. Spoken language, therefore, is not innate, and all languages are ^good". 

Most IQ tests rely on language which is the standard English of the white middle class. Even 
translations should be in the dialect, not the overall language that the child speaks. Blacks 
often speak in special sentence Jorms or speech patterns. 

Suggest that scores oq traditional IQ measures be only 1 of the measures in assessment of 
minority students. 

Havighurst, R*, Conditions productive of Superior Children* Teachers College Record, 1961, 
62,524-531. 

In summarizing studies of underachievement Havighurst draws the following conclusions: 

1. Home environment may be emotionally inadequate in some ways apd is often broken. 

2. Homes tend to be from lower socioeconomic level. 'y 

3. The environment has failed to stimulate in the student a desire for educational 
excellence and a need for academic achievement. 

- • 
Whitmore, J., Giftedness, Conflict, and UnderachUSVement . Boston: AUyn and Bacon, 1980. 

Points out that group intelligence tests such as the CTBS or Otis-Lennon will not identify all 
mentally gifted students but willflnstead, point out the high achievers. Group tests rely pn_ 
reading and following directions and are thus dependent on school learning. Of the 
individual IQ measures most widely used, the Binet primarily assesses vocabulary, 
comprehension, memory, some logic, and perception of relationships; the Wechsler scales 
assess the same abilities but add performance skills in such tasks as puzzles, picture 
completion, block design. Neither test identifies ability in specific subject matter; neither 
predicts social leadership or creativity - all a part of the USOE definition of gifted and 
talented.. • - ' '. 

The following items address themselves to the question of: 

What factors could increase minority membership in gifted and talented programs? 

Kirsphenbaum, R», Let's cut out the cut-off score in the identification of the gifted. Roeper 
Review, 1983, S(*), 6-9. 

"Evidence has been presented to show that taken py themselves, each and every published 
method of identifying gifted and talented students i$ seViously flawed. Neither intelligence, 
achievement, nor creativity tests have shown predictive validity for adult productivity or. 
success. There is also very little experimental evidence concerning the validity of 



identification procedures and student outcomes or progress in gifted programs, and much of 
that is based on an Inherently faulty design. While totally subjective and unsystematic 
identification procedures are by no means advocated, it is recommended that more reliance 
by placed on the use of locally "designed and normed methods at the expense of test data." 

Ketchum, W. A. and Daoud, M. R., How should the gifted be defined and identified? 
Innovator, 1976, 8, 10. V 

". . .the most dependable identification procedure is probably screening with a cut of f score 
as low as possible . . . additional consideration can then b^ given to the inclusion of 
exceptions involving characteristics other than intelligence and cultural differences and 
teacher, parent, peer, and self-nominations. But the number of exceptions should be limited 
only after extremely careful and thorough case studies." 

LeRose, B., A quota system for gifted minority children: a viable solution. Gifted Child 
Quarterly, 1978, 22, 39»-»03. "S . 

The Racine Public Schools set a quota system of proportionate numbers of white and 
minority students. Intervention was at the K-2 level because early identification is crucial. 

Hewrsberger, 3., and Asher, W., Comment on "A Quota System . . ." Gifted Child Quarterly, 

■ i98o,2«, 96. ^ 

While these authors agree educationally with the decision to use a quota system, they ask 
how does one choose the students to be included. If the measures used are not adequate 
initially, then their use cannot be justified as instruments in a quota system of selection. 

Llanes, J., and Gurule J., Social and racial desegregation in gifted and talented education: 
The W.I.C. Magnet School, experiment. Roeper Review, 1981, <K2), 31-32. 

The authors Report on an experimental program which successfully identified a nearly equal 
number of black and white students for a gifted program. Nomination for the program was 
based on standardized tests scores, both state and local; Renzulli-Hartman Scale, 
performance in daily school activities. Student achievement is measured academically, 
socially arid kinetically. 

Richert, E. S., Alvino, 3. 3., and McDonnel, R. C., Assessment and recommendations for 
gifted and talented youth. Roeper Review, 1982, 5(2), 48. 

This was a report on a national assessment of the procedures used to identify gifted and 
talented students in special services. "In spite of more than half the states' adoption of the 
'broad .federal definition, identification practices are often arbitrary, elitist and restrict 
services to academically achieving rnlddle class students . . . In effect, many disadvantaged 
students ... are being excluded f rom services." 

Among the major recommendations of the study was -that a variety of methods which go 
beyond measures of academic . achievement must be employed in identification and that 
teachers and other educators must be trained to identify gifted and talented in a 
comprehensive and unbiased manner. Because of limits in funding and due to the need of a 
variety of program options, cost-effective approaches such as retraining of existing staff 
and modification of existing resources should be given top priority. v 

Sisk, D., Issues' and future directions in gifted education. Gifted Child Quarterly, 1980, 2», 
29-32. • . : : : '<: ?wV7-^.\ 



% • . identification of the gifted should be started early, and should be a continuous prticess 
with the goal being identification of multiple talents* Under no circumstance should one 
instrument be utilized to identify gifted children, and the information sources should be as 
broad as possible - including parents, teachers, psychologists, peers, and the child." 

Samuda, R. J., Psychological Testing of Minorities* bwes and Consequences New York, 
Dodd, Mead, 1975. 

Samuda pointed to the need for expansion and elaboration of psychometric approaches to the 
testing of minorities: " ^ • 

1. Culturally different are tested unfairly. (Note date of study.) , ... 

2. Test administrators need to be better trained and to be sensitive to the special 
problems of cultural diversity. ' 

3. Need to use measures of environmental factors to supplement IQ scores. 
Relevance of pluralistic models (such as SOMPA) for testing minorities so that 
individual characteristics are considered within the context of family and sociocultural 

; group. . • r ■ V-v.' : T'.- V:^:-""--:.; 

5. Need to develop norms which use the unique language features which are a part of 
some minority groups. 

6. Instruments should be considered as a tool to describe and diagnose not to select and 

predict. '. " . ' v' ■;■ '-'Ji ' •■ ' 

•• • •• • ■ * ■ • ... ^ -.y 

Vassar, W. G. (ed), Conn-Cent I: Practical Suggestions for Gifted and Talented Program 
Development . Hartford, Connecticut; Connecticut State Department of Education, 
Ed 4 T79-042. :; ; V 

Baldwin Identification Matrix is recommended for schools preferring a broader definition of 
giftedness. This matrix lists the assessments used combined with the scores earned. This 
presents a total score for the learner as well as the profile. 

Renzulli urges for identification based on a wide variety of information. Present evidence 
indicates that the case study approach is les? costly and is more sensitive to identifying 
academically able students in schools serving minority populations. 

The following items address themselves to the question of: 

What additional or different procedures or criteria should be considered for eligibility of 
students for gifted and talented programs? 

Cummings, W. B.. Cummings Checklist of Characteristics of Gifted and Talented Students. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: CEC, 19*0 ERIC No. Ed. 187-065. 

The checklist was evaluated with 516 elementary students. Teachers used the checklist to 
nominate students for the gifted program. CC items were taken from research, as indices of 
minority gifted and talented children. Despite a lessening school population, the author 
reports an increase of over 200% minority membership in gifted/talented programs in the 
five years of using CC Also, when group IQ scores were the screening measure, only about 
30% of those screened and tested qualified; using % CC, 68% were identified, (copy of 
instrument is in the document.) 

Davis, P. l» y Community-based Efforts to Increase the Identification of the Number of 
Gifted Minority Children. Eastern Michigan University: Ypsiianti, Michigan, ERIC 
1551 No. 15^487. 




This reports oh a study done In Ypsllantl, Michigan Where nominations for the gifted 
program were made by black community leaders who came In contact with middle school 
young black people, e.g. ministers* directors of athletic programs* scout masters, white 
leaders in touch with black youths. Referral was done by questionnaire to school principals. 
The three general areas were coghltive superiority, psycho-social superiority and talent- 
specific superiority. 66% of those Identified demonstrated superiority In all areas. Fifteen 
students were Identified as gifted. 

Khatena. 3.. Educational Psychology of the Gifted . New York* 3ohn Wiley, 1982. 

Khatena addressed himself also to the problem of the identification of the minority gifted 
and observed that the Torrance measures of creativity h^ In the 

Identification of talent since studies Indicate that these tests appear to assess abilities that 
are little influenced by hereditary abilities. Khatena does point out that Jensen, who has 
written and spoken on hereditary black-white differences, sees the racial differences as 
being one of the complexity not the content of the IQ measures and also as a matter of the 
developmental log of black youngsters behind their white peers.' 

Khatena spoke of the expanded concept of glftedness (USOE definition) which has led some 
in gifted education (Khatena himself among them) to contruct creativity indexes as 
indicators of glftedness. These are open-ended measures which permit the students to 
respond in terms of their own experiences and In whatever language or dialect they find 
comfortable.' '• y ' '. 

LeCompte, M., Bordge, 3., Kress, P., Pyper, 3.. Selie. H.. Evaluation of the Vanguard 
Program; A New Approach to Assessment of Programs for the Gifted and Talented. 
Dallas, Texas, Southwest Educational Research Association, 1981, ED 204-938; 

Vanguard Is an interdisciplinary, multi-Instructional level program which made traditional 
pre-post test designs inappropriate. It is a part of the magnet school program designed tp 
achieve racial Integration. Required .racial ratio is 35% White and other and 65% Black and 
Hispanic. Students must demonstrate outstanding ability in 2 of the following areas: 
intellectual ability, creative thinking, leadership potential. 

Evaluation is in the form of ethnography. Ethnographies are analytical descriptions or 
reconstructions of intact cultural scenes and groups^which delineate the shared beliefs, 
practices, folk knowledge and behaviors of some groups of people. * ) > 

At the time of publication, this approach was in the planning stage, and tha document 
outlined the proposed steps. If the timeline was followed, the yearly plan should be 
Complete and the district ready to share its complete procedures. 

Maker, C. 3«» Curriculum Development for the Gifted. Rockville, Maryland: Aspen Systems 

Recognition pf the characteristics of atypical gifted can lead to a readier identification of 
these students. Maker distinguished between the two factors of cultyre and socioeconomic 
status. »V / V.-.-- : v : ' x -: . . ' •■ ', f ,. . 

Characteristics of children of lower economic status: ; .';'./ 

1. Weakness in knowledge and vocabulary due to lack of exposure to reading materials 
and information. 

2. Strengths in observational skills and memory or recall, creativity and leadership. 

3. Motivation appears to decrease during school yeafs. Tendency to depend on external 
motivators and to attribute success to luck rather than ability. 



Characteristics of black students: 

1. (Note* This study done with all disadvantaged subjects) low In cognition, evaluation, 
convergent production, f igural content, and semantics j strengths in mastery and recall. 

2. Tendency to excel lp physical activities, sociability. 

3. Strengths in arithmetic and digit span and abstract reasoning Independent of 
semantics. 

4. Tendency to lose early motivation and to show weaknesses in task commitment! need 
for external motivation. 

■ . ... / 4 * 

Maker, C 3., Curriculum Development for the Gifted , Rockville, Maryland: Aspen Systems 
Corporation, 1982. 

Reported onoan experimental program for early childhood designed to meet the needs of 
potentially gifted students in an inner city area. Because of the low school achievement in 
the area, the staff concluded that few students would be identified in the traditional 
fashion. Potential giftedness was defined as performance significantly above the norm in * 
any one or more of the areas of general$intellectual ability,' creativity, and leadership. 

Screening devices were vision, hearing, home bilingual usage estimate; parent interview} 
oral language, speech and hearing screening (OGSH); Boehm test of Basic .Concepts} peer v 
referral interview; TTCT - f igural; teacher referral checklist; observation; Benal Checklisrt 
with parents and teachers; Draw-A-Person; and Otis -Lennon. After this information was 
collected, frequency distributions and means were computed. A weighting system was 
devised and a matrix was developed to determine the children to be referred for additional 
testing. 

This assessment consisted of the Leiter International Performance Scale, a nonverbal test of;.-.' 
intelligence used for children whose dominant language in not English. Other students were 
tested with the Wechsler scales. A second measure, given in either English or Spanish, was 
the Peabbdy Picture Vocabulary Test, an assessment of receptive language. This 
information was combined with certain of the screening data to* fprm a second matrix. 
Eighteen students were admitted to the program. The author Sported a high degree of 
success for the children who participated in this program* (for further information see 
Maker, C. J., Morris, E., and James, 3. The Eugene field project: A program for potentially 
gifted young children.) In Balancing The Scale for the ^Disadvantaged Gl f ted . Los Angeles; 
National/State Leadership training Institute on the Gifted and Talented, 1981. 

Rivera, R., The Nondiscriminatory Assessment of the Gifted Bilingual Child. New Orleans, 
Louisiana: CEC, 1981, ED 204-874. 

School psychologists recommend the use of the SOMPA with all appropriate children, even 
the white. While rarely using the SOMPA in its entirety i he always employs the socio-- ; 
cultural scales. This assesses 'a child's estimated level of potential while gauging her/his 
^school functioning level. He expresses the belief that such social factors as faniily sizei : 
family structure, economic^ status, and urban acculturation have mbre to do with test • 
performance than ethnicity. 

Thompson, C P- The Development and Implementation of Elementary School jGifterf' 
Program Guidelines. Nova University. 1975> ED~1 17-906. 

Reports the use of a checklist devised by San Mateo County, California to identify culturally ; 
disadvantaged and underachieving. Evidence of disadvantage could be environmental, r 
language, cultural, and/or economic. When students score above the cut-off in one of these ; 
areas, a section on underachievement is filled in:, 5 "yes 11 responses out' of 8 indicate" 



underachievement. When a student Is rated as both disadvantaged and underachieving, a 
screening committee examines student behaviors for evidence of glftedness. 

Taylor, C. W. f Teaching For Talents and Gifts 1978 Sta tus - Developing and Implementing 
- - - - Washington, D. C: National Institute of Education, 1978, 



Multiple Tale nt Teaching 
ED 172 475. 

( 



The multiple talent approach ltfoks beyond academic and creative talent, 
children have a talent. . . 



It believes that ail 



One, elementary school reported a follow-up study wheh students were in junior high. On 19 
or 20 variables former special program students surpassed the matched control group. 

A number of districts which use the multiple talents approach use the decision-making 
talent as the focus for career education development. 

Torrance, E. P., Discovery , and Nurturance of Gifted nLs in the Culturally Different 
Reston, Virginia: CEC, 1977. " " " " " \ ' , ^ ^ 

Torrance saw an urgent need for talent identification among the disadvantaged and the 
culturally different student. His approach has been non-psychometric and is based on i the 
rationale of creative positives. He lists these following characteristics of creative 

positives. . A* 

1. Ability to express feelings and emotions. ■ ' ' . . ^ i ;, 

2. Ability to improvise with common place materials and objects. . > 

3. Articulateness in roie playing, sociodra ma, and Story telling. < 
ti. Enjoyment of and ability in visual arts, such as driving, painting and sOUptufK 

5. Enjoyment of and ability in creative movement, dance,; dramatics^ an^ ^ W * K 

6. Enjoyment of and ability in music, rhythm and so forth/ 

7. Use of expressive speech. - >■ \ / ' jJ'L 

8. Fluency and flexibility in figurai media. . \ ' * Jf- "& 

9. Enjoyment of and skills in group activities,^oblem sdtyjng'etc. 

10. Responsiveness to the concrete. 

11. Responsiveness Jo the kinesthetic. 

12. ' Expressiveness of gestures, body language, and sjfe forth? and /ablli 

language. *. f > > 

13. Humor . <<v 
1*. Richness of imagery in informal language. 
15. Originality \qf ideas in problem solving. V " , 
16. . Problem cen teredness or persistence in problem solving. 

17. Emotional responsiveness. * ^ V, 

18. Quickness of wartn-up. ;'y 




to interpret* body 
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The Issue of the effectiveness of current programs for the gifted and talented raises the 
very real problem In the area of evaluation raised in the report on district procedures. Until 
evaluation practices are upgraded, It Is difficult to give clear answers to the questions 
raised. Alternative programming was examined somewhat in the bibliography on minority 
representation. 

The following Items address themselves to the general areas of the effectiveness of 
programs in the gifted and the current recommendations as to program validation and 
assessment. • .» ■• • 

Colby Public Schools, Colby, Kansas. 

Reported on at NAGC, this school district has recently completed a thorough program - 
evaluation of its gifted and talented program. A copy of the procedures may b? obtained for 
$5.00. , • ^ 

Carr, R. A., Goal Attainment scaling as a useful tool for evaluating progress In special 
education. Exceptional Children, 1979, 46, 88-95. ^ 

too often reports in effectiveness of programs point to numbers' observed, personnel, types 
of programs - npt to whether the programs achieved their goals. Goal attainment scaling 
(GAS) focuses on outcomes and measures Individual progress as well as class or program 
achievement. 

GAS is similar to behavioral objectives in that goals are specified but in GAS the specified 
outcomes are placed on a 5 point continuum with each position representing the degree of 
achievement of the goal. 

v Fundamentals of GAS are: 

^ A. Goals must be mutually determined by the persons involved. (Student, parent, teacher* 
principal) \ A 

2. Goals must be assigned relative weights - also by mutual determination - to total 100. 

3. Outcome behaviors must be perceived as best guesses as to what behavior can be 
expected. These are also arranged on a $ point continyum for better than expected to 
worse than expected. \V 

4. A scoring system must be developed. r A 

The article gives specific examples of a goal attainment scale, baseline., data, and 

calculations of attainment level. 
■■ ■ " r : ". ■; . ' : ■ ■" '• • ■ </ • 

Evans, E. D., and MaJrken, D., Multiple outcome assessment of special class replacement for 
' Kgifted students: A comparative study. Gifted Child Quarterly, 1982, 26, 126-132. 
«* . • • • ■' ■ 

Set up 2 comparable groups: on subjects in special classes for the gifted and the other 

gifted students with regular age-grade .placement. This provided a basis for real 

comparison. \ 
■ ■ - ' : '. " ; * . °- . ' ;/ .'. V , . - V.- 

Issues and implications for gifted education evaluation; 

1. oWhile 4 the thrust of the program is clea^r (nurturance of higher order cognitive 
. processes and skills^there is a real lack of specificity or precision in formulating 
program objectives. This creates great difficulties in measurement. 
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)2. Program evaluation needs to encompass implementation study: j. fild the Intended 
7 treatment occur? How adequately, competently^ or completely was the Intended 
program delivered? ' jj \V 

3. Gifted education must consider Berin's "goal-free" evalua^o«. : it [What were the 
unintended (positive and negative) outcomes of the program? -EAaipplei Whatjs the 
impact on students not selected for the program? i v 



Gallagher, 3., The gifted child In elementary school In The intellectually gtfl»ft 
Overview. W. Dennis and M. Dennis (eds). New York: Grosse and Stratton, 1976. 



An 



Gallagher cited results of studies comparing special program gifted w|th (those equally bright 
but not- enrolled In special programs. Results are usually favorable |to jspeclal program 
gifted. •.' " ••" | '* "f : " V 

Ganapole, S. 3., Measuring the outcomes of gifted programs. Roeper Review, 1982, 5(1), 

; 7 * ■ • • . . , ' %l ;' ; • > 

The author states at the outset that gifted educators must set precise, measurable 
' ' objectives. • • ' i|| ■ 

Traditional assessment instruments: \]} 

1. Questions and checkUsts do not measure changes in learning behavior or performance. 
They do, however, give insight into aspects of a program and Ittfj Mature of course 
offerings, administrative support, but do not give data on the students progress In 
meeting objectives. >! 

2. Norm referenced (NR) tests are also used frequently. | I , 

a. Content of NR tests are unlikely to meet that on content, skills^ and abilities in 
gifted-programs. - ': r ' 

b. Based on desire to rank and compare individuals.. While excellent in some 
* purposes, this does hot tell whether the program has been^effectiye. 

c. Many NR tests are designed to give data for the mid-range of ability. They may 
* not be valid for the upper end of normal curve where increases will be more 

difficult to show. 

Two suggestions or recommendations are made: 

X. Criterion referenced tests (CRT) describe behaviors and set terms by which a teacher 
can measure 12RT attainment. Do not rank, but reflect objectives and CRTs should be 
constructed by teachers, the author suggests the use of inservice, releaietime, 
shortened days, and extra money for extra time, in order to give teachers timfe to 
develop these measure. At the beginning assistance with test development shoui* k ~ 
given by experts in measurement. 

2. Alternate assessment strategies should be devised t6f measure diverse objectives, 
should include those with constructed response: essay* oral exam, or performance 
task (criteria .for scoring set in advance). Constructed response items measure 
higher taxonomic levels. , * 

(Note: An additional article by this author on the writing of clear, measurable objectives is 
Ganapole, S. 3/ The specification of objectives of gifted programs. Roeper Review, 1982, 

*(*), 26-27. ■ f /■:■'■■■■.'■■[>:■' ' 

Gear, G., Effects of training on teachers' "ifccuracy in the identification of gifted children. 
Gifted Child Quarterly, 1978, 22, 90-97^ 

Teachers are frequently asked to assist in the identification of gifted students. These 

■ :/r 
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referrals arc relatively Inaccurate. This experimental study used a trafhlng packet and a 
five - session series on such topics as the characteristics of gifted children. Teachers who 
participated in this training were twice as effective^ in making referrals as was the control 
group, and their referrals were more accurate. 

George, W. C f The talent-search concepts An identification strategy in the intellectually 
gifted. Journal of Special Education, 1979, 13, 221-237. 

This article reports on talent search at Johns Hopkins University a method of identifying 
academically gifted students in the areas of mathematical and verbal reasoning ability. 
Identification is in 2 steps; 1) top 2%-5% of achievement tests results as a screening device 
and 2) scholastic aptitude test (SAT) - mathematics and/or verbal (7th and 8th graders). The 
latter battery may be varied but care must be taken to select an instrument which is too 
complex to be coached. Cost of the program is reported at approximately $10 per child, 
consldfcrably less than*that for the usual gifted program. 

A handbook for gifted program evaluation. Draft. Springfield, Illinois: Illinois State Office 
of Education. WT. Ed lM-7?0. 

3 main stages in program development cycle: planning, implementation, evaluation. 

Planning* 1. What does program intend to accomplish? 

2. How will it v go about accomplishing this? 
. ; 3. What will be the benefits to students? r 
■ ■ . _ .» 

If <5ne is very clear about intended outcomes then it will be easier in the evaluation phase to 
see if the program has achieved these outcomes. ' 

Implementation: formative evaluation 
v/. K Are things going as planned? 

2. Are changes and modifications needed? 

3. Are the appropriate students being identified? 
3. Are students motivated by program materials? 

Evaluation: 1. Is the program achieving its objectives? ,\ 

2. How well are the component parts working? jr. 

"Ideally, gifted programs should specify at least two types of outcomes. They should make a* 
difference in student behavior in the area of giftedness which they address, and they should 
incur positive attitudes on the part of students, teachers, parents, and administrators. If 
your gifted program is content accelerated in nature, student behavior might be measured in 
terms of growth or progress through the f subject matter. If our gifted program is enrichment; 
oriented, student behavior might be measured in terms of quality of products or project 
produced," 

A sound evaluation design should include: ^ 

1. Performance objectives - outcomes of the program in terms of students, parents, 
administraion, staff. Should include individual exhibiting the behavior, the behavior, 
and the objective of the behavior. 

2. Measurement devices - names or descriptions of instruments. 

3. Continuum levels - statement of successful degree of attainments -objective. 

4. Data collection schedule - timeline. 

5. Data analysis procedure - How the data will be analyzed. \ ' 



This document contains a number of sample Instruments* ^ 

Painter, P., In Gi fted Children . Glbaon, 3. and Channels, P. (eds). London, Watlmer, 1976. 

No differential programs for the gifted exist. In the United klngdo%, 

He compared a sample of Identified gifted students with a control group of average bright 
with the exception of IQ, the subjects were paired. Underachlevement occured In 28% of 
the gifted while In' only 9% of the average-bright. The finding was significant and suggests 
the real need for differential programming. 

Special problems in gifted and talented evaluation arei 

A. Presence of higher level objectives which are difficult to measure easily and precisely. 

B. IEP's for the student. (The author Is opposed to the use of behavioral objectives In 
gifted programs and believes that it forces its concern for easily measured behaviors.) 

C. * Measurement and statistical problems in the use of standardized tests because of 

gifted student^ scores at high range where gains appear to be slowed because norms 
were done on "normal" population - "Regression to the^mean" may also occur. . ■ « 

D. Points out the real need for evaluation to be considered an Integral part of the 
program from its inception. Serious attention must be paid to and resources allocated 
for evaluation procedures. There may also be problems with evaluation as seen as 
harsh, judgmental, or dictatorial. • } 

Product evaluation: 

1. Tests: standardized (NRT) and CRT 

2. Attitudlnal tests/surveys 

3. Logs, checkUst, school records of "frequency counts" , 

Process evaluation: V 
1) Systematic observation instruments 

a. teachers - f landers interaction analysis 

b. students - student rating: class activities questionnaire. 

Intrinsic evaluation: Renzulli and Ward's DESEG model has a chapter devoted to the 
decision making process and the four steps in developing an evaluation design. 

Stanley, 3.. Educational Psychologist, 1973, 10, 133-146. ^ 

This study took academically gifted (math) largely 6th graders. They were glvenj8 hours of 
instruction in advanced math - algebra, plane geometry, trig, analysis geometry. Tested on 
standard measure of achievSmentln algebra, all but 4 scored 60-99th percentile. 

Storms. We W- Cost effectiven^itor gifted and talented education. Columbus, Ohio: Ohio 
State Department of Education. 1975. Ed 1 12-550. 

Cost effectiveness, In this study, implies the same concept as accountability. Goals are set 
to provide benefits, and objectives are fashioned to meet goals. "Cost effective analyses 
are designed to measure the extent to which resources (costs) allocated to a specific 
objective under each of several alternatives actually contribute to accomplishing that 
objective so that different ways of gaining the objective "may be compared." 



Cost effectiveness Is determined by dividing the overage Increase In test score by cost per 
pupil. 



Cost effectiveness » Average Inc rease In test scores 

total cost per pupil • 

Schools may wish to pursue a multiple variable approach! 
Student Achievement! CRT or NRT 
Student Attitudes! Self concept or attitude scale 
Parent Attitude! Questionnaire or other attitude scale 
Community Input! Quantifiable, measurable opinion scale 
Teacher Opinion; Quantifiable, measurable opinion scale 

Raw scores can be conclled to means and standard scores. Weight, or value can then be 
assigned to the criteria, If desired. Weighted scores are summed to yield a total score. This 
value may be used in the ratio formula. ..*. 

* y 

Tremalne, C., Do gifted programs make a difference? Gifted Child Quarterly, 1979, 23, 
500-517. 

Study compared gifted high school graduates who had participated In special programs with 
gifted graduates who had not participated. Results! 

T. Enrolled gifted had significantly higher CPA and SAT scores than unenrolled. 

2. Enrolled gifted had nonslgnlflcantly more scholarships and awards. 

3. Enrolled gifted were more likely to elect different, challenging classes. 

tt. Enrolled gifted had higher educational goals and more regard for student^ and 
teachers. 

5. Enrolled gifted were more Involved in school activities. 

"The study provided 6o data to support the contention that gifted programs breed elitism, 
snobbery, indifference, conceit, or any other negative quality. On the contrary.... The 
conclusion is that gifted programs do indeed make a difference - and that difference makes 
program development and participating vitally worthwhile." 

Thompson, C. P.. The development and Imple m entation of elementary school gifted program 
guidelines, Nova University, 1975, Ed » 117 906 

"It is important that school site personnel develop their own idiosyncratic to syncratic 
learning Objectives and activities which meet the desired learning content of a particular 
community." , 

«... 

Evaluation was conducted by: v • * ' ^ ^ 

1 Process evaluation - A series of informal interviews with children, parents, teacners, 
' and administrators where the writer had questions in mind which were used in various 
forms to encourage the interviewee to express opinions. Interview comments were 
grouped by category and reported in tabular form. . J. 

2. Produc t evaluation - Each activity or unit was rated by children, teachers, ^nd parents 
as "liked it", "OJk>>, "waste of time." Those units rating the most positite responses 
were those with pupil involvement or participation of some type. Those activities 
which were quiescent or audience type received the fewest positive responses. 

In* this program the district's instructional goals were used as references from which m67e 
specific gifted program objectives were developed. The local school selected 4-5 program 
objective! and translated these into learner objectives. Specific learner , objectives were 
written to tell what learning would take place, at what level it would occur, and under what 



condition* It would tike place. The activities were the tasks the children performed In 
order to acquire the learning stated In the objective and were defined In writing. An 
explanation oi the ways that the activity was qualitatively different from that of the 
regular school program also was stated In the written plan.. 

With objectives written behavlorally, methods of evaluation were easily developed by site 
personnel. Criteria used to assess the program were set In advance. (This document 
Includes sample of written plans.) , 

Werto, R., and Kester, D., The Design, evaluation, and educational program audit of a 

"An educational program audit Is a performance control process based upon external review 
conducted by qualified outside consultants. It is designed to verify the results of the 
evaluation of an educational program and to assess the appropriateness of evaluation 
procedures used for determining the effectiveness of the operation and management of the 
program." This reports on the procedures used to develop such an audit program. Such a 
procedure separates the person responsible lor the Implementation of *he program from Its 
evaluation. Personnel for the program audit were obtained from the Division of Program 
Evaluation, Research and Pupil Services of the Los Angeles County Superintendent of 
Schools Office. 
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Since the formal Inception of programs for the education of gifted 
children 1n American schools, minorities - especially Blacks, * have 
been minimally represented. Despite the signal efforts of researchers 
and writers suqh as Dr. W. E. B, Dubois, Dr. Martin E. 'Jenkins, and. 
Dr. Horaco Mann Bond, the recognition that Blacks are capable or the' 
level of achievement generally required to participate An } gifted 
programs has been Infrequently acknowledged. Yet there 1s glaring 
ovldenco, as exemplified by the vast number of adult achievers that 
many gifted black children and youth do Indeed exist. 

What, then, are the problems? If there are, Indeed, black children 
with gifted potential why are we not finding them? Why do they appear 
so difficult to find? 

Three difficulties Immediately come to mind. The first can be 
attributed to the longitudinal study by Lewis E. Terman that Included 
less than 1 percent of blacks^ 1n Its sample. This Study also 
contained strong neqatlve assertions regarding the genetic Inferiority 
of Blacks and certain other minorities. 

The genetic Inferiority theme has appeared over the years 1n various 
ways. So deeply imbedded 1s It that Clark (1983) observed that 

A major problem encountered Jn providing for gifted students 
among the disadvantaged (a frequently used euphemism for 
Blacks) 1s the attitude shared by teachers and parents 
alike, that giftedness could not exist 1n lower-class 
(another frequently used label for Blacks) populations (p. 
333). 

The final difficulty 1s that the findings regarding black giftedness 
as reported by researchers and writers such as DuBols, Jenkins and 
Bond 'has largely been ignored by writers and reseaj^chers. The purpose 
of this paper 1s to discuss ways of Increasing minority representation 
in gifted programs by suggesting ways to eradicate these and other 
difficulties. n 



. _ Approaches that Won't WorJMf * 

Over the years various approaches have been suggested to solve the 
problem of\ minority representation, 1n gifted programs. Examples of 
some of these suggestions and brief reasons why they won't work 
follow. Fuller discussions of these approaches will be Included In 
later sections of this paper. 

Using language or procedures that Imply a lowering of the standards 
used to admit "other" potentially gifted students 1s not the answer. 
Though 1t 1s often reported that minority students, espsc1al<ly Blacks, 
score lower on standardized tests than their nonm1nor1ty counterparts, 
an arbitrary adding of points to make up the deficit 1s not the 
answer. This approach would, at best, symbolize an artificial 
solution to complicated psychometric problems that may be caused by 
the Inadequacies of tests. 
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"Other V shall be used to refer to those students admitted; to gifted 
programs using traditional procedures (I.e., IQ scores, achievement 
test scores* and teacher recommendations ) as Infall 1ble measures of 
gifted potential. In addition, the act of "lowering standards" 
creates more problems than 1t solves. • 

*dd1iig a^*ta1ents'' dimension to a state or a district's definition of 
who will be served only sidesteps issues and perpetuates the. notion, of 
minority Inferiority. This approach not only Implies that minority 
children are not gifted academically but 1t also demeans the efforts 
that should be made to Identify children *^n areas other than those 
presumed to be measured by Intelligence testSxX 

For example, the recent National Report on Id entification (Rlchert, 
and McDonnel , 1982) concluded that ; \ J 



' gifted' was taken to apply only to .4 the first, 
category of general Intellectual ability (1n the 1971 U.S. 
Office of Education Report) and 'talented' erroneously to 
refer to the other, implicitly less able, 'second class' or 
not quite 'gifted students.'" (p. 115) 

Using preparatory programs to try arid bring minority students -up to 
the IQ cut-off score set for admission to gifted programs 1s also not 
the answer. Besides the fact that these efforts usually don't work, 
they don't respond to the real problem of the Inadequacy of the IQ as 
single determiner of gifted potential. Efforts-such as this also 
further Indicate to minority students that "something Is wrong with 
them." ' 1 ; ; ' ; 

Using language that suggests that minority children should be 
Identified according to abilities valued.- and emphasized by ^thelr. 
culture" 1s an example of another approach that doesn't work. Bittea 
children are said to be those that have capabilities that far exceed 
the ^average. In addition, since 1t 1s expected that they are more 
- likely to assume adult leadership -roles, they must be prepared to 
participate- in world affairs that transcend boundaries of ethnic group 
or raceiildent1fy1ng minority children according to cultural .values 
1mmed1dieWf serves to limit their potential to develop the broader 
skills bWladershlp required outside of any one cultural group. 

These ^ and other such approaches generally won't workMbjcause they 
represent temporary panaceas to parts of the problem ,dHf approacn 
that is destined to work should be true to two fundaml^ premises 
undergoing programs for the gifted: {if The effortsWe ^d at 
locating those children who. have the potential to excel at the .upper 
end of an ability continuum and (2) Gifted children can be Identified 
in all groups within our society* 



Relevant Traits of Gifted Mi nor 1 ty Chil dren 



A fairly standard practice in thq screening and sis lection process for 
gifted programs; 1£ to ask teachers to nominate students ^hpm^ th^ f eiel 
belong. Teachers ane usually suppl led .with a list of characteristics 
in the form of a rating scale to aid them in * the evaluation of 
potential candidates. Many^ lists h^ 
research 'and some on observation. TermanVs 

gifted children is the genesi > of matoy of the vi terns ion rrtihg^ scalies . 
Because mi nor 1 ty ch i 1 dren were not appreci ably i ncl uded in jthe 
devising of these rating scales, it can be said that they do V not 
provide descriptors of giftedness among minority groups. 

What, then, are the traits that* distinguish the minority gifted child? 
In order to answer*, this question some researchers have identified 
areas of strengths -among the disadvantaged. For example, by using an 
abbreviated version of the Stanford.-Binet, Bruch (1971) identified the 
following areas of strengths of the disadvantaged: visual and 
auditory figural content (e.g. , -art and music); memory; convergent 
production in practical problem-solving* situations awareness of 
details in descriptions; fluency of ideas; spontaneous categorization 
•#nd classification of spacial items; and awareness of natural 
relationships or s'y stems. 

Torrance - (1969, p. 75) believed that there were certain creative" 
strengths among the disadvantaged. He has identified a list of 
creative positives he feels are indicative of the talent among the 
disadvantaged. Included ard traits such as: high nonverbal fluency 
and originality; high creative productivity in small groups; adept in 
visual art activities; highly creative in movement, dance, and other 
physical activities; highly motivated by games, music, sport, humor, 
and concrete objects; and language rich in imagery. In suggesting 
that these traits be sought, Torrance was responding to his 
delineation of the basic issues that should determine how we seek the 
disadvantaged gifted. These issues in the form of questions are: 

v ' "Should, we, s£ek *to identify and culti vate those kinds of 
^ talents -that the dominant society values, or : Wok for 
talents- of the %pe that are highly^ valued in the particular 
subculture? Are there important kinds of talents commonly 
. ' ^istent among disadvantaged subcultures?" (1969, p. 73) 

■ : ' e lf^^ between lower and upper class .gifted 

^|stud€^ 'found that they differed in the quantity and 

••^qua^l^ of parental aspirations 

for (M in their^bsiti ye attitudes toward school, and 

v in^the|^ However, Frierson also found 

that lti)^ ^ special program based on their 

. giftedrifess bj^%He ;^se^fiq^^jTO^^ .. d If f erisd markedly in Achievement, 

attittpes, aspipati/^ giftedV children by the 

tinie^hey reached th^ up 

Jjj*Sk (1973) stated? thai the most serious deficiencies of the 
disadvantaged 7 gifted are reVated to their cognitive functioning.. For 

Example, they- lack the ability to observe and state sequences of 

■ ■ • -. ■ ' . • , • • 
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events, to perceive cause and effect relationships, and Ho categorize. 
She also feels that they possess deficiencies 1n language skills 
(e^g., limited vocabularies and nonstandard grammar), and reading. 

R 1 essman ' s report on the cult urally d 1 fferent ch 1 1 d (1962 ) described 
their differences 1n learning style. He concluded that they were 
spatial - not temporal; physical - not aural; content centered * not • 
form centered; Inductive - not deductive. • . 

The above findings are typical of the literature descriptions of the 
disadvantaged children. Clark (1983) concluded that 1t would be 
difficult to plan for" characteristically, gifted children when 
disadvantaged children are also 1n the program. She also concluded 
that such i ; 

": "deficits may result ' in classroom behavior we .. seldom 
associate with gifted students: negative attitudes toward 
School, toward teachers, and toward their own achievement; 
inability to focus on lpng-term goals; and the use of • 
violence 1n resolving problems" (p. 335). 

'• 'j '. ' • 

Such descriptions of (the disadvantaged make the; identification of the 
"disadvantaged gifted'; very complex. Yet Identify them We must! 

A<s long as we v^iew minority students as a monolithic subpopulatlon the 
problem 6f locating minority gifted children will continue to be 
complex. Frasler (1980) suggested that one way to simplify the 
problem 1s to classify the students 1n minority populations so that a 
more focused Search can occur. As long as minority populations are 
considered as an homogenous , group, Inappropriate procedures will 
continue to be applied. She offered the following categories: 

Student A 4 

This culturally diverse gifted student comes from a middle 
class home where the parents are well educated and hold high 
educational aspirations for their Children. Students of 
- this type have attended good schools where they were 
superior academic performers. They are mature, well 
adjusted, and goal oriented. They also have confidence that 
they can accomplish their goals. > - 

> Student B , '". r 

This student comes from a lower class but well organized 
home. ' Despite socioeconomic handicaps, the parents hold 
high aspirations for their children to achieve academically 
and occupational ly. Parents are active encouragers and 
reinforcers of educational pursuits. Sacrifices are made 1n 
"order that their children may have certain educational 
opportunities. Students of this type have high aspirations, 
and are usually* confident that they can achieve their goals. 



Student C 

This student H comes from a working class home. The parent; 
^ express & de^^ 

k though they may lack the skills to assist them. Achievers 
from this type of environment are usually well cared for and 
have a positive self Image. They are confident that they 
can achieve, although their aspirations may be somewhat 
narrow. ^ v ' • : V 

• Student . ,: "/ . • /• - " : ' 

This student comes from the kind r of lower class home 
typically described in research literature. The parents 
have little education; the father 1s usually absent; the 
mother usually works at a low level job; and there are often 
a large number of siblings. 

There 1s a limited educational tradition in/ the home, and 
the day-to-day preoccupation with survival tends ".to divert 
attention away from. planning for the future. 

. . . . " w 

Implications 

Culturally divers.e gifted students like Student A should have very 
little difficulty fitting into traditional programs for the gifted. 
Their abilities and experiences w1 IT be very much like those of other 
high achievers who come from similar backgrounds, regardless of race 
or ethnic group. 

■ . .■.'« * . . ■ . 

The motivation to excel is a typical characteristic of Students B and 
C. The achievement of both is above 1 average, with Student B possibly 
achieving at levels closer to Student A. Both of these students may 
face problems if teachers base expectations for, their performance on 
assumptions they make about low socioeconomic environment. It 1s most 
important that they be given opportunities to demonstrate their true 
abilities to perform. 

The atjtitude of Student C will be an important factor to consider when 
Implementing gifted programs. The level of motivation exhibited by 
students of this type will depend upon the degree to which the 
educational environment is. perceived to be responsive to their efforts 
to perform according to their capabilities. 

Students of this type described as Student D present the greatest 
challenge; Greater efforts will have to be expended to provide new 
and broader experiences for them?- Many opportunities will need' to be 
provided through .which their ability to achr&ve is encouraged and 
supported (pp. 59-150). 

Another approach is tcr consider the findings of studies that have 
focused on minority grdupiS/ to determine characteristics of achievers 
rather than cSfitinue to modify, adapt, or adopt traits of nonminority 
groups. There haye^ been only a few studies of this type. Findings 
from only one are r cited here. / 



In 1970 Glaser and Ross conducted a study concerned with .successful 
persons from serl ously disadvantaged backgrounds, from literary" and 
survey analysis they identified fourteen traits th alt can: be used to 
distinguish disadvantaged achievers frcfflVnohachlevers. These traits - 
are listed below; .'' " . 

iDENTITy: Having a strong sense of self , ipr1d^^nd . worth, 

ALIENATION: Experiencing some degree of detachment from th# confines 
of their Immediate environment. ^ 

FREEDOM FROM CONDITIONING: Exhibiting a kind of freedom from routine- 
brainwashing normally -succumbed to by others (i.e., escape -from those 
routines of thinking 1 and acting that produce a sense of guilt, 
inferiority, -limited perspective, absence of hope and the, like). 

PHYSICAL REMOVAL: Exhibiting the ability to break dependency ties 
with social norm pressures. - 

LUCK: Exhibiting the*abH1ty to benefit from occurrences Which help 
them to find constructive outlets and relationships. 

SUPPORTIVE, INSPIRING RELATIONSHIPS: Receiving assistance from 
special people who believe in them, guide them, and stand for a new 
set of standards. 

IDENTIFICATION MODELS: Identifying with "folk heroes" and even 
ordinary people who symbolize identities other than disadvantaged. 

QUESTIONING ORIENTATION: Asking at critical points 1n^ formative 
years*, such as "Who am I?" or "Where am I going?" . 

AWARENESS OF ALTERNATIVE PATHS: . Discovering that there are other- 
routes than being a slave or hustler. Such goals as self- 
determination, money, creativity, or status become attractive to them. 
Actions such as hard work or studying become seen as steps that pay 
off. 

NEW PERCEPTION OF SELF: Sees himself as someone not locked Into one 
fixed negative or limited identity; envisions self as having potential 
for being a person different" from what he is now. £ 

EXISTENTIAL CRISIS: Dramatic encounter of clear-cut choices and new 
ways. Confronted a crisis head-on and resolved through a higher form 
of self and world affirmation. ■* " * •• ■>'¥' 

RISK-TAKING CAPACITY: Being willing to endure the anxiety^ suspense, 
disappointment and humll iatlon of experimenting .with new behaviors. 

*. ..'•*••.' 
CHANNELING OF RAGE: gaming to direct the rage over being 
disadvantaged into str«M4.d^* actions effectively designed to fight 
one's way out of thelfnetto; avoids burying one's anger beneath 
defenses of passivity arid' self-deprecation, or firing 4± outsat the 
world impulsively in ways that provoke punishment. 



REWARDS £0R CHANGE: Receive support and acceptance for new behavior 
and Identity from key Individuals, new peer groups, or Internalized 
images^, 

Fixity , Hirsch and Costel lo (1970) conducted an Important study "to 
expire the spectrum of persbnal 1 ty dimensions aVcgroupi of . J>1 ack • 
Inner city children, to relate the observed* personal 1ty characteristics 
to academic performance in fifth grade, and to compare achievers and 
under athl ever s ^ - toys and g^ 

(p. 81). A significant departure from most studies was that Hirsch 
and Costel lo compargd%he children with their, peers rather than with 
white middle^class agemates. Findings pertinent to locating 
potentially gifted minority students follow. 

Language development . There was no difference in language development 
as evidenced by quality of 'speech aind syntax among achievers and 
underachievers. • m . However, among achieving boys especially, 1t was 
noted that "their speech was not nearly so outstanding as their 
ability to use language as a tool In problemTSolving" (p. 82). 

There was no special difference between achievers and underachievers 
in relationship to cognitive development as manifested in visual 
perception, auditory discrimination, awareness of time and space, and 
understanding of logical relationships. But achievers tended to be 
better organized in their approach to learning tasks. 

Even though they were responsive to external rewards, achievers 
exhibited an internal locus of control. They derived great 
satisfaction from reaching internalized goals. Achieving girls were 
more motivated by externaX^proval. ■< - 

Not only did achievers of both sex have a solid definition of 
themselves, and evaluated^ themselves positively, but they also 
demonstrated a high degree of interpersonal skills. Achievers also 
gave evidence of intetase relationships with .caretaklrig figures 
(usually their parents j\ These .significant others defined the 
children as "special" and \they were likely to be more consistent and 
supportive. The achievers also viewed these significant others as 
being competent. It was interesting that- achieving girls also 
identified with competent - (usual ly prof essional ) Women outside, of the 
family. 

Achieving minority boys and girls demonstrated a greater capacity for 
individual initiative, for setting reasonable goals, and for following 
through to completion. They were more adequate in most areas of 
personality functioning and scored higher on a rating of overall 
.mental health. " 

A most surprising finding related to their fear of failure! Whereas 
undergiehievers were immobilized by failure achievers were often 
stimulated to greater effort and subsequent succesa. This is contrary 
to /the reported reaction \to . fear of failure among nonmlnonity 
students. « - - 

Though the studies dealing with achievers among minority groups are 
lirfiited, these exemplary studies at least suggest a more culture- 



specific approach. The development* of rating scale Items based on 
literary and research findings such as these should allow us to make 
more accurate observations. 

In the 1971 U.S.O.E. Report the problems of Identifying the gifted 
from minorities and diverging cult ures Is described as being 
complicated by assumptions that talents cannot be found as abundantly 
1ircerta1n groups las 1n others - with the emphasis heavily ,1n favor of 
the affluent. The report further suggested that these assumptions may 
have influenced meager search and Identification among other groups. 
While an exact cause for these assumptions cannot be stated, a 
positive rel atlonshlp between status and achievement expectations has 
often been reported. • •• *; 

Gifted children are often described as coming from high socioeconomic 
groups with well-educated parents who provide a stimulating and sup- 
portive home environment. " Books and educational toys are abundantly 
available and trips to museums and other educational activities are 
frequent. Overall, the " atmosphere 1n the home 1s said to be 
Intellectually stimulating and supportive. 

Children, from homes that don't have these obvious advantages are 
usually felt to be less successful in school and are infrequently 
thought of as candidates for gifted programs. Minority children, 
especially Blacks, most often come from homes that don't have 'these 
advantages because their parents are most often Involved in lower 
social and economic occupations. Comparatively," minority group 
parents tend also to be lower than nonmlnorlty groups in educational 
attainments. ' • 

The results are that "researchers and scholars attribute much of the 
•under achievement of low-income black students to their 
'characteristics'. . . these 'characteristics' are traced to the 
family background and to the general environment 1n which low-income 
blacks are reared." (Hood, 1973, 312.) v ; 

The low socioeconomic status of minority students has been heavTty" 
emphasized as a variable affecting their ability to achieve. 
Reissman's (1962) very popular book on The Culturally Deprived Child 
became a popular source of information on the low Income child and has 
done much to crystallize attitudes regarding the learning capacity of 
these children. Teachers and other educators, thus, have been 
indoctrinated 1n thinking that low-income, or minority children have 
certain educational limits. It is no wonder that the assumption 
persists that there are no gifted children among minority populations. 
The following discussion presents, some relevant research regarding the 
effects of the home, environment on achievement especially as it 
relates to minorities. A reeducation of teachers and others regarding 
findings such as these would be Invaluable in removing their focus 
from irrelevant social status factors that hinder.ntbe, identification 
of minority gifted students. It should also retard the efforts to 
only look at "talent categories" as the only area where minority 
children with potential can be found. 

The' oft reached conclusion is that the lower socioeconomic status of 
minority children which results in disadvantaged ^environments obscures 



the discovery of gifteNl children. But, have we considered the 
appropriate home variables to reach this conclusion of cause which 
would, thus, effect our ability to find gifted children among minority 
•* group children and youth? I think not. 

As Frier son (1965) has pointed out: "the more widely accepted thesis, 
based upon research evidence, is that low status obscures ability and 
prevents the full development of much potential. Gallagher (1975) 
exemplified support of this thesis when he stated that ' * 

The hard facts are ^h at unfavorable environment and 
circumstances do not pflplde for the linguistic development 
necessary for success in a complex culture whose very nature 
is built around verbal and linguistic systems (p. 374). /- 

Kellaghan (1977), however, pointed out what may be an Important 
fallacy in this conclusion. He suggested that: 

". . . most studies . . . used . social status variables (such 
as parental occupation or education) as measures of the 
home. However, we cannot expect such measures jto throw much 
light on the processes that may be involved inr Interactions 
between behavioral and environmental facts." f 

Further, Gordon and Wllkerson (1966). also felt that too' much emphasis 
on social status variables cause us to overlook that while adverse 
conditions of life do not facilitate academic' achievement, there is no 
evidence that such conditions preclude academic sucless. Finally, an 
anecdotal observation; reported by Poindexter (1973) in his 
autobiography suggests that social status variables do not provide the 
complete picture. He stated that: 

"Hereditary and cultural environmental factors of this 
family would prompt many a predict ion 1st to forecast a dim 
future in academic performances and accomplishments for this 
family of children. According to the laws of averages they . 
were right, but unexplained tenacity and motivations may andj 
often do defy these types of predictions (p. 3)." 

Kellaghan (1977) reported that a number of Investigators have argued 
that there should be more attempts to describe the forces and factors 
in the home Which surround and impinge On the child. A comprehensive 
national study (PI owden, 1967) exemplifies such an effort when 1t was 
concluded that "economic level /and social^ class are much less 
important than aspects of parental attitude^? attitude to education, 
and attitude to books and reading; as determinants of the achievement,, 
and educatiohaf progress of primary sch#l|?;t:h'ildren" (p. 382). The 
PI owden Report also noted that " 1 1 terate'/ hbmes w1 th good parental 
attitude toward school may be found in the 9>lums as well as 1n the 
suburbs" (p. 382). - 

Kellaghan (1977) concluded^ from^hi's study of the home environment 
"that when a measure of home ^'procSsses rather than of social class is 
used, considerable variationals* found' to exist 1n the homes of a group 
of pupils that can be grossly defined as disadvantaged."* 



Kellaghan used six environmental process variables to assess the homes 
of • his disadvantaged subjects: achievement press - parental 
aspirations for the education of the .child; language model - quality 
of language usage of parents (e;g., pronunciation, vocabu.l ary) ; 
academic guidance - extent of general supervision and suggestions 
rpnardino school work: family actlveness - variety, frequency, and. 
educational value of the acltlvltles Of the family; Intellectuality of 
the home - variety and thought-provbkl ng el ements in toys and games 
available to the child; and work ^habits of the family - degree of 
structure and routine 1n home management. 

-tfellaghan's approach finds much support in studies that have attempted 
to describe the home environment of minority achievers^ Analysis of 
these findings suggest ways 1n which the number of minority children 
recommended for participation in gifted programs can be increased. 
These studies also suggest Information that should be presented 1n 
inservlce and preservlce. training programs v to teachers and other 
educational officials who must nominate minority children for gifted 
programs. It is through this process that we can. change the attitude - 
of educators regarding minority children and gifted programs. 

Coleman (1969a. 1969b), in his studies of disadvantaged children who 
are successful in school, reported that "school success and dropout 
are not class phenomena ; but rather are contingent upon- certain 
parental school-reinforcement behaviors" (1969a, p. 95). He described 
the home environment as follows: 



There exists 1n this home a feeling of mutual respect 
between the parent and the child ... a positive atmosphere 
prevails . . . characterized by helpfulness, stimulation, 
reward and freedom together with parental concern and 
guidance for the child. Parental assistance 1s always 
available but is given only when required. Stimulation 1s 
present in the form of overt encouragement on the part of 
the parents for the child to do well in School, to read, to 
have hobbies and to make friends. Stimulation is -also 
provided "by way of conversations between the parents and the ■ 
child. Parents of successful children reward their children 
for accomplishments and usually the reward 1s .praises The 
chilil is allowed a good deal of freedom in managing hjs own 
affairs, in his conversation with his parents and with 
regard to the points of view hefchooses to defend and to 
maintain: The parents exhibit concern for their child by 
being interested and involved in his Immediate life, by 
requiring that he meet certain obligations to them, such as 
keeping them informed of his whereabouts and of his out-of- 
' - school activities,' and by Insisting on a certain standard of 
behavior. Punishments . . .are not of a physical nature 
and do not change the prevailing positive atmosphere of the 
home or the. feeling* of mutual respect which has been 
generated between the child and his parents (1969b, pp. 302- 
303). 

Shade (1978) suggested that "the real difference between achievers .and 
non-ach1evers is not the occupation and income of the family, but the 
difference in the family perceptions of the world" (p. 82). Slaughter 
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(1959) found that families of achieving Black children maintained a 
quality of communication that tends to stimulate .the child's problem 
solving ability, Independence .and productivity. 

Providing conditions that facilitate the development of Intellectual 
ability 1s more difficult for many minority parents because, of their 
low socioeconomic status but it 1s not Impossible. The search for 
gifted children -among *m1nor1ty groups must transcend the barriers 
Implied by what appears to be a poor and therefore, unsupportlve, 
(instlmulatthg and ant1- intellectual environment. 



Tests and Minority Group Students .,' 

Makef* <( 1983) i has perhaps best described the problems associated with 
tests and minority gifted students when she stated that \ 

"It is difficult . . . to justify Including In the program a 
student whose scores on the tests being used* for 
Identification are lower than the scores of children who do 
not "make 1t" Into the program. ' It also seems difficult for 
many Individuals to justify the use of different tests to' 
Identify children- from different groups, even though these 
tests have been shown to be more appropriate (p. 317)." 

How, then, do we find gifted children among minority group populations 
when state and school districts use cut-off scores for gifted programs 
somewhere in the 130 range and When It has been well documented that 
minority group children, especially Blacks, score on the average 15 
points below most groups. Attempts to answer this question have been 
offered by a few researchers. - For example, Bruch (1971) has suggested 
the use of the Abbreviated B1net for Disadvantaged (ABDA). This 
Involves a special scoring procedure; of Items on the B1net that . she 
has determined represent strengths of the disadvantaged. 

The System of Multiculture Assessment (SOMPA) by Mercer and Lewis 
(1978) has been suggested as a way to assess disadvantaged students by 
comparing their behavior t'o those In the social system -to which they 
belong. Then there 1s the Baldwin Matrix (BIM) In which Information 
from a variety of sources 1s weighted to arrive as an overall 
evaluation. 

This has not been nor was 1t Intended to be an exhaustive review of 
assessment procedures suggested to locate the gifted in minority 
groups. Rather, the attempt was to sample some of the measures that 
various researchers have developed. The remainder of this section 
shall be a discussion of promising procedures and instruments not 
heretofore considered. 

* Using traditional measures . From 1934 to 195p Jenkins conducted a 
study, to locate superior Negro children. His studies were,, in a sense 
a replication Of the Terman study. The methods that he used 
demonstrated that traditional measures can be used to locate Superior 
Negroes. A brief review of his method follows: 

A systematic search for superior Negro children, in grades 3 
to 8 of seven public schools in Chicago was conducted by 
Witty and Jenkins. The method of selection was similar to 
that used by Terman. That is, classroom teachers nominated 
the following children: (1) the child thought most 
intelligent, (2) the child doing the best class work, and 
(3) children one or more half-years under age for their 
grades. The McCall Multi-Mental Scale was administered to 
all of the nominees, and the Stanford-Binet was given to* 
every child with an IQ of 12d or more on the McCall Scale. 
The New Stanford Achievement Test, Form W, was given to the 
26 gifted children. The mean Binet IQ was 148.9. The 



average, pupil demonstrated subject matter mastery 1.4 grades 
above the norm for children of his/her chronological age. 
The highest subject quotients were in language usage (146.6) 
ancf*in reading (143.8). The lowest was in arithmetic compu- 
tation (126.5). Among the conclusions reached by this study 
. were the following: (1) Gifted Negro children may be found 
with about equal frequency, at every grade and age level in 
the elementary school; (2) the educational achievement of 
- gifted Negro children was not consonant with expectations 
based upon mental tests; and (3) the children demonstrated 
greatest educational superiority in those highly "verbal 
subjects which appear not to depend greatly on school 
experience (1934, pp. 586, 594-595). 

Fitz-Gibbon (1975) reported on a procedure to identify the top 2 
percent in ability among eighth graders in an inner city school. A 
combination of the California Test of Mental Maturity, The Ravens 
Standard Progressive Matrices, the California Achievement Test, and 
teacher nominations were used for screening. Selection was based on 
results form the Ravens Advanced Progressjve Matrice and the WISC-R. 

These two examples illustrate that through the appropriate use of 
multiple criteria, gifted "minority children can be located using 
'traditional measures. - 

Measurement of learning potential . "Potential" means possible as 
opposed to actual; capable of Coming into being or action, As I use 
learning potential to refer to minority students, I mean those 
students who have the capability of performing at, above-average levels 
if they are appropriately identified. The earlier this identification 
occurs the better. 7 

There is ample research to document that 

". . . left to the educational opportunities available at 
existing schools in lower class areas, data shows that the 
longer the -children are^in these schools, the further behind 
they become in achievement. Substandard performance is 
expected. Even if disadvantaged students begin school with ■ 
relatively few problems, and their reading achievement is at 
grade level in the early grades, these students fall 
increasingly behind national reading norms. Although 
arithmetic achievement stays close to national norms, these 
scores also fall as the student moves through the school - 
system. Intelligence tests scores go down 1n proportion to 
time spent in school" (Clark, 1983, p. 333). t .. 

It has been pointed out that preoccupation with the' "adverse" social 
and economic conditions of minority children impedes the 
identification of minority children with above-average ■ potential. 
Also it is interesting to note that Henderson & Lang (1971), Sullivan 
(1973), Rubovits & Maehr (1973) and Shade (1978) have all observed 
that Black achievers tend to induce negative reactions from their 
teachers. Black gifted achievers receive" less attention, are least 
praised, and most critized in a classroom, even when compared to their 
» nongif ted Black counterparts. These reports may .help to explain why 



potentially gifted minority students are not nominated for 
participation 1n gifted programs. 

There are methods that can be used to determine the potential for 
above-average performance among minority group students. One method 
involves the use of standardized test data. It 1s a two-step process. 
First, examine the questions students answered correctly because they 
should have befn. exposed to the material through the curriculum. 
Second, evaluate, the questions students answer correctly that cannot 
be attributed to exposure through the school's curriculum. This 
examination will provide an assessment of the student' s_ ability to 
exceed fact acquisition. It will also give Information regarding the 
student's. ability to reason. 

The California Environmentally Based Screen (StalUngs, 1972) has 
developed an environmentally based screen that uses Information from 
the child's Immediate environment to test his/her abilities to reason, 
to remember, and to create. It Involves the use of stimuli from the 
student's familiar environment. In the paraphrased words of Plato, 
"those who are not deceived have a vein of gold." It 1s that vein 
that Can be tapped using environmental stimuli. 

By* using certain sections of the K-ABC, a promising new assessment 
tool, we can begin to assess fluid Intelligence. Particularly 
promisl-ng are the mental processifig^Bmposlte, the simultaneous 
processing scale and the sequential processing scale. 

Instruments like the Test of Logical Thinking (TOLT) are also useful 
to determine capacity to perform. The fbl lowing logical thinking 
skills are measured by the TOLT: combinatorial, propositi onal , 
proportional, controlling variables and correlational. ^ 

Achieving minority boys and girls demonstrated a greater capacity for 
Individual 1ntiat1ve, for setting reasonable goals, and for following 
through to completion. They were more adequate In mps|, areas of 
personality functioning and scored higher on a rating of overall 
mental health. 

A most surprising finding related to their fear of failure. Whereas 
underachieves were Immobilized by failure, achiever^ were often 
stimulated to greater effort and subsequent success. This 1s contrary 
to the reported reaction to- fear of failure among nonmlnorlty 
students. 

Though the studies dealing with achievers among minority groups are 
limited, these ex-mplary studies at least suggest a more culture- 
specific approach. The development of rating scale Items based on 
literary and research findings such as these should allow us to- make 
more accurate observations. , 
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A NONBIASED ASSESSMENT PROFILE* 



Thus far, this discussion has poifited to approaches that won't work, 
described relevant traits of minority children that could enhance our 
ability to Identify those with- gifted ' iNfegptial, delineated 
characteristics of environments that support :1gMWtuiH ajplratiffljg 
and given examples of assessment Instruments anf pro^ures^tte^Md- 
be used with minority children. A large tasfc£ hw^er^^mm^^- 
do you integrate this diverse Information into the traditional proliSS; 
(i.e., Intelligence test score, achievement test scores and teacher 
recommendation) used to certify children for participation 1n programs 
for the gifted? It is my contention that the Integration of this .new 
data 1s not the answer-. Rather, the answer 1s to develop a profile 
that can truly demonstrate our use of multiple criteria 1n making 
placement decisions. 

Frasler (1983) has presented a nonbiased assessment profile that 
allows for the Interpretation of data from multiple sources. Data 
from learning potential measures, cognitive measures, creative 
measures, psychosocial measures, and measures of motivation are 
displayed on a profile chart. The data collecting Instruments are 
quantitative and nonquantitatlve. A scale at the top allows for 
appropriate Interpretations according to the evaluation method used. 

The profile provides a collective picture of* all relevant data on a 
student. Instead of making a linear decision as has been done 1n the 
past, a decision can now be considered on the basis of multiple data. 
The profile is so designed that screening as well as Identification 
decisions are made' on the basis of multiple criteria. 

The profile has the added advantage of providing ways to make more 
accurate conclusions regarding instructional and counseling needs. By 
superimposing the "initial Identification profile over another profile 
developed at formative and summative points, student progress and 
program success can also be measured. 



lFor further information contact: Dr. Mary M. Frasler, 
Department of Educational Psychology, 325 Aderhold Hall, University of 
Georgia, Athens, Georgia, 30602, (404) 542-4110. 
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History will undoubtedly ribte that the 1980' s we're 'fatk^m$rMicffl&/ 
reviews of American education and a barrage of deniandsof or*^ l^ce^ 
Schools are being challenged to provide greater excel 1 e^ce^in^te^ohijj rig 
that will result in higher student achievement. Accompanying a gen- . 
eral desire for excellence In our society and Its schools has been a. 
growing awareness 6f> tpfneed to do more to challenge and develop the- 
full potential o,f/ students with a special talent 



r. ,: 



and creative production.' 



or gift for learning 



Gifted education ha^ b||5pm& a focal point of study and' .discussion, if 
not an agenda priority, ''in many state departments of education and 
local school systems. I' believe that this Attention to the needs 'of 
Intellectually gifted students and efforts to improve their educa- 
tional programs can 'provide the stimulus and leadership necessary to 
accomplish Significant 'improvements_in- curriculum and ^instruction for 
all children. : -However ,, t he,., g r e rfteit/potent i a 1 . gains from attention to 
gifted education wiVl be v lost if schools do not include in the popula- 
tion served thpsfe' . student's' who have jiot demonstrated their superior 
abilities consul s tehtly 'In- high apademi c achievement but have evidenced 
exceptional potential: ^he sch/olsjl expect to be most successful in 
their response to debiAna^' for w^cel 1enqe^|rid7n1gher . student > acHieve- 
ment will beY;tno*e wlffls*^ the poten- 

' ti al^for learning 1 rr^ll students ; *b).^arcrl conti nuous ly for special. 

^ atr children; antflTO nurture gifted perfbrmance in student's 
wjtb nigri^entl.al'-\-ias^^r'-' ; 




purpose 



■r 




is tovprrorffie educational leaders in the 
inf OrmaMon about gifted underachievers 
_ . _ eize^the opportunity to-provide leader- 

ship b\t demonst ratl^Th(4' to^T^emTf y and develop exceptional academic 
5wentf?rk;in stud^$|^th^recordV of average or,,~below average per- 
formance. The a conliht^.of t thew ^aper, will include v sections on 
a) defl nitfoh of Jfelfe' ;terms\; " (b) .Identification of gifted under- 
ichievers ^tijfAS^ '[$.)>> c au ses of . u n'd er.^&teverne ri>. th at s uggest method s 
" prevention v^nw|e\ersak andi^d) programing, options for UAGs.* 

hort (paper, 1 wOl of f er coodseV f%1rm?le>yet accurate fief i ni - 
ttita£ftft& cWVfael 11 tate .the ■ d 1 sftatfery 6f : ; UAGV. First, to Identify 
gl^dU^racjW evers >.one ; pst have an • accurate &ohmtiti& of.; gif j&ed- 
ness in, jrfle^V^coglil Lze: it^art Jrom 

Since #1 '^r(||ng of Jll, 1972 F^iegfl| / def 1 n 1 1 1 on Of 1 fjp^lf 01 ud W 
potentMl as \w&k af^demohs tr|te# Xab i 1 1 ty , there h^^beert; growing, 
awarertks arid aej^taoce of the/fact that q|f tedness is} a quail ity; tffet 
exi*tjr^rior to^antr^apa/t from ejcepti orial accQmp 1,1 shment , • &p*e(i1 al ly 
in/c^ldren. Hq^ver,j schools ^generally design 6/T programs 'first for 
,:the Intel 1 ectU&ffly gifted or academically talented who are high 

g'her elementary grades. A precise definition of 
nesi n is .pe 'possession of exceptional potential 



Achievers in 
"Intellectual 



as a learner* 
ichiever§\. • ' 
learning or 



V 



9.I 



v .tePfectira1 orycogn1tive" tasj«v which includel under-: 
, child's giftedwess Snay bfe -mm one* focused /area of 
ognitive processing^ or In many areas > and mental 
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processes, few mentally gifted studepjj^BSf the capability of truly 
excelling In all Subjects ahd on all iTOflBf' academic tasks. 

'^Underach.1«yeiiii'nit can be simply deflhl!l^P^cadem|c performance that '1s 
•" '^'styn 1 f lean t Ty^l bwer: than predicted based: on some substantive evidence 
•' T^Vlearning .potential . ' Test scores and skill e| teacher observations 
imte&$tK l -;pyqiii de : • the bas 1 s. for J[udg1i>g the discrepancy. Although' 
;« professional s claim the dfS.6fepai^^must.-f).e^ precisely measured 
'ana**1ts degree of significance statistical ly tested, H 1s both prac- 
tlcaV and reasonable £0 assume there is a range of mi Id to severe 
undeyftach lavement and dne need not#quant1fy or statistically' test the 
-degree of significance to design and provide appropriate educational 
Interventions., ,. Such obstacles to identification generally occur to 
limit program accessibility to .numbers manageable with funds 
0 available. A1U underachievers deserve attention to their needs and 
appropriate services/programming. !; 

Operationally, a gifted underachiever is L one who has evidenced excep- 
tionally high potential for lea/ning and academic achievement but 1s 
performing at a lower level, { often "average" or below. 

, i ; • • • ■ • ' v ;". .-v. _ 

y IDENTIFYING GIFTED UNDERACHIEVERS : vy 

Common practices' 1n -the Identification of gifted students today 
involve ';■ the - use of standard i zed ach1evemji# and apti tude tests , 
teacher recommendations, and grades. Hf^h Jrchleving gifted- students 
■■»,, are easy to; recognize by their academ||c\p§po|/nance. Underachievers 
re jeasy to miss, unless they ^perf oil , wjm |n Standardized tests, 
ost i^UAGs do '-not reveal fthelr e|cept1onjl ability on group- 
dmlnTstered achievement or aptitude tests; the individually admlnls- 
. «.ered .Binet; or W|5jp Usually provides' the initial evidence of their 
; ' g1f tedness. '* UAGs)fvttio^pOssess exceptionally high aptitude Irfe specific 
areas, such as math anji science, Which are riot assessed ori nhe Binet 
or WISC, of ten are v def e^ted ;;vthrough ^observation of their jftvanced 
problem solving skills arttffwork On special projects. Even the' content 
of standardized aChjlevemerit\ tests does not ailow students to demon- 
strate their 'exceptionally high abilities^ .. . 

-Discovery the* s1gnificahir^um>ers of|^ -mental %*gT$ted stiUdents who 
have not been recognized arid served as ^ifted"fhasv>occurred over the 
last two decades because of three changes J it practices:- (a) increased 
use of tests and more sophisticated assessment procedures; 
(b) increased teacher referral of students %jr 'special education serv- v 
ices because of learning or Behavioral:?. problems; and (c) .increased 
effort to develop the potential of Culturally different and m1nor1tyi 
:£.-■ children. . It has .been in the. process odf assessing or, working With 
those ''disadvantaged" or "problem" children that exceptionally high 
mental abilities --sometimes ;qjf1;e «speqific, sometimes general --have 
been discovered during ,in|rto-onev Interaction between the 
teacher^examiner and.; the pupi 1'. Binet or WISC scores have revealed 
exceptionally high intelligence 1n some children referred for LD or BD 
placement,, particularly. 



As a result of these discoveries and the sharing of su<ih ^Irjforjnatlc 
the profession has become sensitized to ttie fact that, 1t has ^tended 
identify and serve only a segment of the gifted populatlohi the hi 
achievers. Some educators maintain that it 1s appropriate only 
serve those students who; excel far beyond the ability "of the regul 
program, td accommodate. However, the results of the Cupertino proar 
(Whitmore, 1980)' suggest that (a) gifted children who develop seVe 
emotional and behavioral ^problems ear ly' In school and fall to succe 
academically are among the most highly gifted and creative, 'a 
(b) the provision of appropriate,, educational programming fevers 
early patterns of school failureyand results in patterns of hi ghfnot 
vat ion and achievement*. There 'is convincing evidence that all you 
mentally gifted students want to excel in learning, even in schoc 
•and that high achievement will result from providing appropriate pr 
gramming. The potential gains to schoor systems and society Worn pr 
venting! and reducing underachievement are obvious. 

In v ordfr" to identify Intel lectual giftedness in students with avera 
or lower performance, in the culturally -different, • arid in the hand 
capped, aV[ teachers ^ n the system must be sensitively searching f 
evidence of exceptional potential fbr,^ learning and ' achievemeri 
Usually the individual psychological telsfMg necessary for Identific 
t Ion 'does not occur without, teacher riifgftal. And, It is posslfa 
that a skilled teacher may tap Into a ch lid's potential for exce 
tlonal achievement in science and math tha^ay*not even be evldenc 
in the results of a test battery. The rejijtatf^ teache 
in referrals ' for gifted programs' ' lias 1 ' :^».^?II3|S^pji' . of a lack" 
trainina and accurate information abou<i&4^^ that- "a 

gifted ''students] excel in many ; or alJ^^^pSnH^' emotionally a 
socially more mature, are highly motiNig^^ a 
exceT early in reading viJjtf , Jinjuage/'^ts • ha 

created stereotypes ''■^SS^'f^^^^^ : hi ghffy gifted itTjdetits, to 
unrecogni zed . Tte 1 zatl ons of ^pipman 

research on h 1 gh achi W^j^K^|8^MfeiM c arid profession . ' 

What char act er 1st 1 ^s^^^^^^j^ey^ t ^^^&U^c"t u a 1 g 1 -f t edn es s In studeh 
,who are not, high acMe*^^ those behaviors th 

are related to '• ' learning, ' xa ; '' : %'^flect'ual/.acad^e(nilc- performanc 
Intellectually gifted students can be discriminate^ from nOngifted 
terms of Characteristics related „to ■the' 1 r level of "cogn 1 1 i ye deye 1 6 
ment and the quality, of tlfelr or thought. A ll 

of discriminating "Intel 1 Igent^lj^ftarfrs^ usually Includes: * (a) co 
munication — the use «of ^symboVtji^x^ems as ; 1 anauage; ■• (b ) memory "7 
facts and" events; (c) the use OT^qfluired knowlpge in problem sOlvj 
and inquiry; (d) skills of reasoi^g ^-arialytlcCl thinking,' synthesi 
ing, Inductive- and deductive logic; (e) f lexi bi 1 1 ty and fluency . 
ttfoUght— an ability to jwitfrpulate . symbol s^and* ideas, to ;transf 
information across setti hgs, ' to generalize from /Specifics, to* parcel 
relat1onsh1p|; ancf (f) the creative" production of * new Ideas, image 
objects,, etc. Gifted children, including under achi evers v • and t 
handicapped, can. be discriminated from nongifted students by the ea 
and speed with wh^cb- they acquire those Intelligent behaviors and- 
the quality, as weTI as quantity, Of those behavioirs. Except whe 
handicaps . or environmental . factors £ inhibit development, gift 



V 



children will be found to be accelerated 1n their development of those 
abilities and the quality, complexity, and sophistication of; their 
behavior will be noticeably superior to their agemates. V 

If one 1s looking for Intellectual glftedness, one must avoid attend-*' 
1ng to personality traits, social behavior, and emotional adjustment 
characteristics and focus on cognitive processing: learning and, 
thinking. " Traits such as high task commitment, Initiative and Inde- 
pendence, leadership ability, and self-disciplined behavior %re not 
reliable indicators of glftedness because thein development is a func- 
tion of interaction between the child's personality,- and [ needs and the 
provisions of the environment. Most UAGs are not recognized as gifted'^ 
by teachers because of their failure to behave "maturely," to appear 
highly motivated, and to respond, positively to teacher direction or 
Influence. Similarly, young gifted children slow In acquiring reading, 
skills or motivation >to read are not recognized ^ecause- of the expec^ 
tation that all mentally gifted children are quick to learn to read 
and to become eager readers. ; 

Strategies for Identification begin with classroom teachers becoming 
more skilled 1n teaching to stimulate and evoke the manifestation of 
higher •' abilities in all areas ' of cognitive process1rtg--e.g., 
scientific reasoning, • creative thinking and^ production, 
critical/evaluative thinking, etc. .-It 1s obvious that the Identifica- 
tion^ of UAGs depends heavily upon curricula and Instructional methods 
that not only allow but 'encourage children to reveal* their exceptional 
abilities for thinking 8 , learning," producing, Thi: dlscovery/'of .UAGs 
.will be impeded by textbook-workbook Instructional modes; classrooms 
without active Inquiry and- problem so] v|i|k 'and teacher^s wh| 'do hot 
engage students regularly 1n the sh^na- of Ideas ^creative and 
critical thinking, d1scussions«and debaj^^ri/those situations, iden- 
m tif icatlon wil 1 vdepend, upbrt two*: other souses: parents and diagnostic 
Assessments. • p K . ' V .7 -v ':- •'' : 4 . * .o. 

Parents can be ^valuable sources of Information that lead to; the dis- 
covery bf glftedness in underach levers; Reports * by parents^ of 
advanced projects and interests pursued at home ase. a*;. Important 
indicator. Carefully structured .parent ^ quest1onnaiif^ ; |r Interviews^ 
to provide teafehers- with Information* about the ch1ld^^ut-of-school 
actlv^ 1 -- — " --.^m***- . 
the 

serl 



The second s'ource ..of information beyond teachers that can lead W* 
identification' of UAGs has been ment1one<C*earl1er, special education 
assessment procedures.. There 1s a' critical need for school psychol- 
ogists and special educators" ;to become more Informed about' the nature 
of intellectual glftedness and, about the characteristics of UAGs. 
Often .'identification has* resulted from r the sensitive perception of 
exceptional Intel lectujai potential in >a child during testing by a 
school psychologist. All school personnel need to be aware of the 
reliable characteristics of glftedness, 'the interfering stereotypes 
that blind us to recognition of . glftedness in underach i ever s, and the 
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need to continually seek to "tap into" the hidden potential of UAGs by? 
providing opportunities for them to develop and manifest their special 
abilities (Whltmore, 1982). 

S .' ; / . • . ; * . ' ^' . . . . 

CAUSES OF UNDERACHIEVEMENT IN GIFTED STUDENTS 

The ^cumulative records of UAGs u and the referral forms for psycho*; 
logical assessment typically aretfound to describe the UAG student as;- 

lazy^ doesn't, try; assigned work 1s persTstently irlclm^^ete, 

and what 1s done is often messy and careless; unmotivated 

and uncooperative; frequently disruptive, aggressive or 
withdrawn; perpetually "off-task," shows no power of concen- 
\ tratfon during work periods. I 

If a child has exceptional potent 1 a Vs^rVt^At n 1 n 9 and has exhibited 
early in life high levels of curiosity aric^rlves to know, understand, 
and master knowledge and skills, one wtfnders Why the child" Is 
' described by the words abpve. Careful analysis of the Individuals In 
the Cupertino UAG project revealed that the reported patterns of be- 
havior were the children's immature ways of coping with intense psyr 
etiological conflict Ihtfthe school experience. Their responses to the 
v Cupertino Intervention program demonstrated that none of them wanted 
to behave in ways leading to academic failure, teacher-criticism, arid 
peer ridicule or rejection. 1 ,;f ■ 

; What generated such conflict for these highly gifted children in 
* classrooms? It was the tremendous gap between their levels of mental 
ability and actual perfbrmante^f between their self-expectatlohs and 
' their accomplishments, between their personal Interests ancj the ton- 
y > tent of ' the curriculum, and between^ their educational needs .and 
- ;^ irtstruct^ which led to Individual 

patterns of withdrawal to avoid painful "disappointment or aggressive 
* behavior to compensate and frantically assert one's worth. More 
moderately underachieving gifted students .tend to comply" and conform, 
working and interacting minimally, thus ^ever revealing t^he intiel let- 
y tlJ ^^P9* would lead to higher expectations n In under- 

acii^ier^ t^tendencles of gifted children to be perfect|lon1st1c, 
se^^£1t;i demanding, and Ho£* be super-sensitive to others 

pfo^tice '^|e1ings of intense frustration, fear of failure . and. 
rejection, and gyllt over" unmet expectations. * . > 



From another perspective, one might categorize UAGs according to the 
principal cause of the child's failure to perform at a level closer to 
h1s/rer ability. Four classifications seem to Include all UAGs; : - 



v ' X> ^ Motivational Problems- rconf 1 i ct .between the ch 1 Id's personal 

- f^lt^ ■* valued, interests j and needs atfd the school curriculum; or a ure- 
%^M^^^' occupatibn with other concerns, such. as family problems or social 
^%^dv ^ Isolation. , • 

• 2. lack of- Environmental Nurturance of Intellectual Potential— low 
SES families that offer little exposure to books, advanced lan- 



guage, stimulating development of fblnklng skills; or culturally 
different backgrounds that do not value academic achievement, 
especially for females. | 

3; k M11d to Severe Handicaps. Developmental Delays. Poor Health— 1 ow 
energy , or interfering hyperactivity; specific learning disabil- 
ittes or delayed perceptual -motor skill development; specific 
brain damage/cerebral dysfunctldf or neurological Impairment; 
' hearing or vision Impairment. y> . , 

4. Specific or General Academic Skill Deficits — difficulty writing 
or reading; need to * master basic facts and skills (math, 
spelling^ letters and sounds); lack of prerequisite learning, 
e.g., skills of composition* •/ 

Regardless of the categorical cause of the Individual student's psy- 
chological conflict that results in underachlevement, the guidelines 
for programming are the same. 

PROGRAMMING OPTIONS 

In'thfi&past, UAGs have been regarded as emotionally disturbed or 
posseWing psychological or personal 1|y problems. The common inter- 
vention has been Individual counseling! provided usually during adole- 
scence. A moire successful approach Isfthat of viewing the problem>and 
need as>, fundamentally educatiorial matters that can be effectively 
; resoltfe^^^ "normal" experience of the 

^."^'^"•/.j.chlldi''' •■ '• • ■% . - ■ . 

':: . •■■ .,. -■■ . .$■ . •:. 

There 1s no one way -to meet the needs of UAGs programmatlcally, but 
there 1s only one way to begin. After identification, an analysis 
must be made of the dynamic 1nteract1dh between the child's char acter- 
• { , is'tics and needs and the characteristics and demands of the school t 
! " «l program. Then, one must design a program, manipulating all available 
resources, to meet the child's special needs and guide; the development 
of new achievement-motivated behaviors. The program must address 
■ three critical , needs of UAGs: (a) to grow in understanding them- 
selves, the. nature of thW glftedness and the|r^roblenjs"; (b) to 
' learn constructive ways of Roping" with inevl table- ;xionfl ict ;and frus- 
tration;, and 4 (c) to develop:* a; healthier, more realistic self-concept 
. " and higher self-esteem . derived from realistic expectations and genuine 
success. experiences; socially and academically. 

There are five program components that determine success in reversing 
patterns of underachlevement regardless of the program format. 

l.k The Teacher (s) must (accept? the' fact 'that the child 1s mentally 
gifted, does not want- to underachieve or fail, has low" self- 
esteem, and' needs to develop constructive coping skills and self- 
understanding. The teacher(s) 'must be skilled in /guidance tecji- 
nlques, accurate in understanding the nature -of glftedness, a 
positive 1n emotional response to the challenge of working wi 
the child. . . ■ . '■' • : • ; • '•••• r . -qr- \. /"± 



2. The Curriculum must be challenging, personally meaningful and 
rewarding to the WAG child a high percentage of the time. For 
the curriculum to be appropriate, It must be balanced between 
basic skill, development and the arts and sciences, infused with 
career exploration and development of personal Interests, and 
designed for maximum challenge and success.' 

: 3. The -ja Instruction \ must require .minimal memorization • and 
drill/practice activity, and provide ntaxiiiffil opportunity for 
Inquiry, scientific Investigation, and creative production. 
Self-directed learning activity should be encouraged and student 
self-d1sdpl1ne nurtured/ " The climate created by the Instruc- . 
Clonal style of tfoe' teacher should be one of excitement, antic- 
ipation, personal satisfaction, and low pressure. 

■P 4. The Peer Group of classmates must Include at least a few other 
* ;l gifted students, possibly other under achievers, who may become 

special friends. The group must be accepting of Individual;. 

differences,, diversity. 

'^•^ ^peclal Services ? shoul d be provided as needed— for handicapping 
. . v conditions or remedl&l Instruction, for gifted education, or for 
group counseling. In addition, supplementary psychological and 
medical services, oftfcn &H needed from the community, as may be 
family counseling. 

Some keys to success can be Identified. ^Intervention MffiMMWm; 
• successful, in less time, the. younger the student 1s. It ^"extremely 
advantageous to begin" to Identify and serve these children 1n the 
primary grades. With every' year of school, the child's attitudes and 
behavior patterns become more deeply set. One must expect such cbahge 
to require substantial time, even Itrthe early grades. The more com- 
prehensive the approach (e.g,,,. se-lf -contained classroom), the more' 
quickly change wljl occur^ 'and continuity from year to year for. the 
•student will ensure lasting effects. - Another key to success, 1s the 
use of an Interdisciplinary - team of professionals working with the 
parents for the benefit of the child. A wide range of expertise Is 
iMten needed to help the Child; j 

/, Models' for delivery of services are* few: (a) the self-contained 
classroom for UAGs, (b) the resource room deliver/ of special services 
•'^ with regular classroom placement, and (c) an 1EJ» 'approach with all 
services provided within the regular program, -f The self-contained 
classroom at the primary lev el, #as been 100 percent -'successful; it was 
not as successful (about 50 percent) at the intermediate level in 
Cupertino* Because of #ie T r e l t at 1 ve ly;f ew UAGs identified 1n systems, 
most services, have been delivered through resource room support to 
regular classrooms. In; suchicjses it 1s most Important that the UAG 
student ^be allowed to recei ve^f fecial services for his/her. glftedness 
as well as for a handicap. * "Often UAGs, especially LD/Gifted, are 
denied access' to any special services because the jChl Id's performance 
is near grade level, the effect of glftedness fflpHe^atl/ig the handicap. 
The third model* ..the individual Educational -^l an, .is one . 1n which 
. specialists assist" the teacher(s) with modifications in the regular 

'■ • • ■ ". • 'W4:.> p.V ' S*". * .: 



program, sometimes with the child receiving additional Instruction 1n 
other classrooms for specific subjects. At the secondary level, most 
programming 1s a homeroom or "core" period that provides for the 
monitoring of student progress, group counseling, and Individual work 
on remedial skill development. ! 

It 1s my personal and professional belief, that the ^ prpylslop' of .a v 
challenging, rewarding curriculum delivered with the mot lya^tlna style 
of Instruction appropriate for gifted students will significantly 1 
reduce underachieving behavior In ' gifted students and benefit 'all 
Children 1n the classrooms. In one sense, the problem 1s quite 
simplistic, based on my experience. However, the major obstacle 1s 
the attitude of teachers toward gifted students who , do not* strive; 
conform, and acquiesce. . . so we find the, most severe underach levers 
to be those who are most highly gifted and creative. 

Reversing patterns of underach 1 evement 1n gifted students requires 
mostly commitment, sensitive openness, flexibility, patience, good 
problem solving skills, and Instructional skills for gifted education. 
Ignoring the problem, or denying the conjtrl button of the school to Its 
development, 1s counterproductive, and results 1n severe emotional and 
behavioral problems 1n many gifted students who could be high academic 
achievers. In meeting the challenge* to nurture the full development 
of potential 1n all gifted students, I am confident we can meet the, 
demands for excellence In our schools. 
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Different countries and societies vary In their attitude toward Whaiv 
constitutes excellence. As a result, the Institutional arrangements made to- 
develop excellence and to nurture talent, are equally varied. This paper will 
•discuss a number of programs for the gifted In selected countries, examining 
the definition of gifted, the Identification procedures, the program 
offerings and where available, the evaluation, procedures. Following a 
general discussion of programs, summarizing' statements will be made 
concerning general practices for the gifted on an International level. 

The Australian Schools Commission (1980) published a. report entitled The 
Education of Gifted Students. 1n which they define gifted as students who 
possess to an outstanding degree of demonstrated competence oci potential in 
intellectual, creative and/or other, abilities and need .different education or 
services beyond those provided by the rejtt|U^sch7)blt^rogram. The commission 
explored several tssues related to the^^ntlflcatibn of gifted students 'such 
as achievement versus potential, 1ftemsffy1ng gifted among minority and » 
disadvantaged groups and underachieves. They recommended that the 
identification procedures be appropriate to the type of glftedness being / 
served and that a range of procedures be used such as tests, teacher and\< 
. parent Judgments and performance and product evaluation, * Ability grouping, 
acceleration, enrichment and curriculum modification were.,, the organizational 
and instructional options that were Itemized. 

v ' ' V •, : . 

The Commission listed several necessary and key provisions for successful 

programs for gifted. These were: teachers**- curriculum differentiation, 

student selection procedures, a statement of philosophy and objectives, staff 

orientation, an evaluation plan, and administrative arrangements. \; 

A dtirvey of existing programs in thp Australian states Includes: New South 
Wales has, Opportunity classes, 'which are special classes made upW 9iJD$^ 
children with IQ scores of 125 and above and good .school records; Vlctaffffrtt 
with a Gifted Children's Task Force which provides consultancy to teachersX 
/ and schools; Queensland, whidh meets the neecfs and Interests of tttegifted' > 
through enrichment and uses community participation In the" schools tcrof f er a \ 
" wider variety of educational experiences; South Australia, mefetlng the needs 
of the gifted 1n the regular classroom through enrichment; Western Australia, 
with special programs for creatively gifted r secondary students and a var4ety - 
of programs In, primary schools ranging from part-time classes to special 
classes and advanced placement at the secondary level; Tasmania reported* 
enrichment activities and short-term pullout- programs; Australian Capital 
Territory, providing Individual development . and progression 1n the regular 
classroom, and the Northern" Territory WproV1d1ng for the gifted throiicjb 
* enrichment in the regular class. \ :> 

*The Northern Territory pf Australia Issued a policy document through the 
Department of Education concerrted with gifted children. They report special:, 
attention li given to modifications for Aboriginal' children ? and children 
whose ethnlc/sodal vbackground or personality chaijactertstlps m^W require 
differentiated programming or Identification procedures. Thq^fbcuihent 
-recommends full-time classes or in-class enrichment as placement. Options, , 
depending on the number of gifted children needing service. A Principal, 
Education Officer 1s responsible for the coordination and Implementation of 



gifted programs 1n the- Northern Territory. Cralghton (1961) discusses 
education for the gifted In the U.S.S.R. and observe! the following: 

Talantv in the Soviet view, If a inuman capability that flndt/ iti 
expression arid development 1n a definite activity requ1r1nd/ that 
ability. Jalent 1s specific, concrete and reveals Itself 1n 
activity; ft therefore require,! oppdrtunlty and special 
institutions and facilities for Its; development. Soviet statesmen 
and educators have always stressed the Importance Of providing 
such facilities; a wide network of Institutions has been developed 
and, large sums spent on them. 




This search calls for a constant eff ore on. the part of the 
teachers, educationists and persons worVlng^^wJ^youjig/people, and 
leaders in every^fleld. Schools, the Pioneer organizations, the 
Young Communist 'League, trade unions, the Society- of Inventors, 
and the organization!' of writers, architects, /artists, and 
composers encourage 1t,' while the c Press Is constantly Impressing' 
Its Importance on Att readers (p. 247). 

The- Soviet system provides, specialized secondary/ schools and special 
facilities and schools for the academical ly* talented as well js for the 
talented 1n music, : dance, theater, art and sports./ All-Soviet lontests of 
Olympiads are conducted 1n mathematics, physics, literature, biology, 
geography and philosophy.' The participation 1n these Olympiads 1s between" 
10,000 - 20,000. In addition, there are a /number of outs1de> school 
programs for developing talents such as Pioneer Palaces, Pioneer Houses, 
Pioneer Camps and Cultural Clubs, .all of which provide ' accelerated and 
advanced scholastic services, recreational facilities and guidance. 

Bulgaria, under the direction and leadership of Madame Zhokova, has 
established a national program for creatively gifted which affords contests 
in music, dance and theater which culminates 1n a; week-long festival, 
called the Banner of Peace and Involves oyer 5,000 children from throughout 
the world. „ These contests and the festival are supported and attended by 
the organizations and unions of writers:; architects, artists and composers 
who function as both mentors and teachers to the students. The children 
,are Identified through/performance and product evaluation and teacher /and 
parent recommendation.. / • ... 

Borzym (1983) In a fall meeting In/Bulgaria reported^ on education for the 
gifted in Poland.' She stated that/an Interdisciplinary commission whose 
charge was to study the problem of talented manpower with the objective of 
stimulating activities which- would Jead to the Identification of talented 
people and £he provision of / programs for them, made the fol lowing 
recommendations: " / ■ • ; v . *- 

J : ,.';:: " •../: r ; \ ■ ■ y " .•<••>.''•> . • "' . 

1. Primary schools curricula should pose greater demands on gifted 
children and 1n Individual cases allow an acceleration, of the syllabus 
leading to their earlier school-leaving. * ,1 

2. Create special -profile 7 secondary schools or classes for children, with 
special Interests such as sports, art, languages, and mathematics.* 



3. Allow talented students in colleges and universities to fo]low 
Individual broaden and/or accelerated . courses of studies ... and 

• v generally differentiate the demands made on students depending on, their 

abilities. * j 

The programs for the gifted In Poland as well as other U.S.S.R. countries 
are primarily for the Intellectually gifted and they are Identified through 
their performance and scores at^jyjirJous -^)wm1 nations and competitions,- 
school work ( and Information gathered frdm teachers' observations. 
Psychological measures are seldom used and only as a subsidiary assessment. 
Bulgaria has used the Ravens Matrices arid the Stanford B1 net has been, 
translated by a psychologist named P1rov. , i - 

In summary, the -provisions for the gifted 1n the J.S.S.R. include 
acceleration of courses leading to earlier school -leaving; special Classes 
1n secondary schools in mathematics, physics, - humanities, biology, 
chemistry, all taught by teachers who have been Identified as having higher 
professional standards and -ranking; experimental mathematics classes which 
are taught by* university professors; schools or classes ,1n which a. foreign." 
- language is the language of instruction for all subjects (such as Russian, 
- English, French,, German, Chinese); .optional tutorials which offer Intensive 
work 1 n/ spec 1 a 1 :< 1 nterest subjects , si ml 1 ar to tu tor 1 al s and semi bars 
provided by university work; special Interest Clubs and associations, such 
as physics and technology clubs and mathematics clubs; subject olympiads 
which lead to annual national competitions in mathemat 1 cs , b1 o.l ogy , 
literature, foreign languages,- and history; and a Patents- Bureau in 'which 
Inventions and designs of children can be assessed, accepted and patented 
to encourage creativity and Invention. ; , 

- . «. . / q . " ". ' .■ .• - .'!',:; 

Teachers are selected for these various options and provisions on the basis* 
of their >rt 11 ingness to experiment, expressed interest via gifted, and high 

* leve.l of competence in «t heir Individual subject areas. 

' •• ":f' ; 
Eduard'o < Plaza (1979) at the Second World Conference on Gifted ;1n San 
' Francisco' discussed programs, for the gifted in Venezuela and reported on 
three major projects, undertaken by an Institute for Educational. Consulting. 
The first project* is an experimental- open classroom "for* curriculum 
enrichment; the second complementary education 1 which provides out*of -school 
opportunities for students to work in music, fine arts, expressive arts and 
sciences; and counseling geared toward gifted students. ■'■ * 

Recently Venezuela has established a Ministry of Intelligence under the 
leadership of Professor Machado which has as Its goal the enhancement of 
the nation's intellectual" resO 

provisions are offered - in the regular classroom -with an emphasis on 
individualization and critical, creative thinking. Intensive inservice for 
all. teachers has been provided, under the leadership of DeBono from- the. 
United Kingdom. • j ' ^ / ,1^ ^ ■ . V 

Brazilian programs- for the gifted are adiiflflistered^tl^ugh the National 
Center of Special Education of the Ministry of. Education and ^ujture. 
Their 'definition recognizes several types of giftedness, including 
intellectual, academic, creative, performing arts and leadership. The 



national poWcy covers Identification, the " need for articulation of 
community resources and the provlslpji of programs. 

. Identification methods Include psychological testing, evaluation of school t 

• performance, parent and teacher interviews and observation. s P e <;Jai 
curriculum has been developed f dr the gifted from grades 4-8 and this 
curriculum has. been evaluated and expanded annually. 

FedVal University under the direction of Professor Maria M1ra provides an" 
acceJerated-Tnathematlcs program for gifted ages 12-14, as well as offering 
teacher training 1n the area of the gifted. The Brazilian Association -for 
the Gifted, founded 1n 1978 provides a number of services to parents, 
teachers , and gifted children such as national conferences, educational 
camps for gifted with' an emphasis on locating 'minority, and disadvantaged 
gifted students. In the camp, there 1s emphasis on skill .development and 
leadership, as well as creativity.' .'•»•"'« 

In July of 1983, Semlawan reported on an Indonesian Seven Year Plan for the 
Educational Services for the gifted and talented at the World Conference 
for the Gifted* 1n Manila. She stated that priority 1s to be given to the 
development of the. gifted' In science and technology (1982-86), to be 
followed by program development in the humanities and - social sciences 
(1985-89). A task force has been established and has recommended that the 
Identification of gifted be based 6n Intelligence test scores, school 
achievement, and teather nomination as screening devices followed by 
selection based on scores of intelligence, creativity, and standardized 
achievement te^ts and a teacher and student questionnaire. Continuous 
progress and self-Instructional modules ar£ being used to afford gifted 
students opportunities for accelerat1on^>Fellowsh1ps are given to gifted 

* students who demonstrate high achievement both as an Incentive artd. bonus. 
Teachers *re being given special 1nserv1.ce training and the 1 program^ Is - 

» funded through the Ministry of Education and Culture. 

Israel has a Department of Gifted Children which functions out of the 
Ministry of Education and provides financial and logistical suppor.t to help 
them provide programs for gifted and teacher training. Enr1chment\denters 
provide- for approximately 30-40* percent of the potentially Identifiable 
gifted population in Israel, ages 6-17. The Centers are funded on a 
Shared-cost basis by parents' tuition, the Ministry of Education and the 
local sponsoring agent, whether it be a University, public school or 
private agency. The programs tend to focus on mathematics and science with 
computer-based and 1 aboratbry experiences . Special, cl asses are provided' 
for the highly gifted who" are "j viewed as needing a more complete and 
8 intensive program. Sped all/ prepared curriculum have been .developed for 
these classes and a complete program of study 1s available .from- graces 
three to twelve./ The curricijium provides acceleration, 'a greater range- of 
learning opportunities .and anl Increased 'breadth of study. , 

Correspondence courses tfeugh the Open University, mentor programs and 
private industry-sjfensored courses meet the need for gifted students who 
require more specialization. 

■'■ : ,. •■ ' •. "■ ' ■■ . ' . '•' 0 ' ■ 

Teachers J* gifted programs in Israel are selected from the general pool of 
teachers having evidenced competence 1n their fields and a sensitivity to. 
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the. special /needs of gifted. Teachers are ,al so provided with appropriate 
•1nserv}ce tjralrvlhg. Israel 1s also concerned with gifted disadvantaged, 
children from low-,1ncome cultural ly\ k d1fferent or minority populations.. 

. Snvllansky (1978) and SchmUell (1983) at the World Conference of Gifted both 
report on the disadvantaged and minority gifted student. Smllansky (1978) 

. reports' on the . techniques of locating and serving these students through 
centeVs. Sixteen schools 1n Tel Aviv and Jerusalem are served 1n /two 
centers. The/ schools serve the students who are 1n the upper quarter of. 
the? elementary school according to teacher judgment . and test ' criteria,.' 
Smiiansky calls this a, program for the gifted by assuming thatV these 
.children 'are the more gifted 1n their group. In other words, 1t 1s pot the' 

' regular assignment of. gfftedness as the upper 2 percent or the upper , of any 

^other percentage.Vthat sbpiebody uses, but 1t 1s the assumption that they are 
'potentially the more gifted 1n their own group. Although the average IQ of 
the upper qualrter Of the group Is aroUnd 102 on the Wechsler Intelligence 

- Scale,' for Children, ah average group' 1n terms of national norms in Israel , 

- they are the upper group or the more gifted within" their own group: 



The children .meet twice a week in the, afternoon and during the entire f 
summer for grades six, seven and eight, six .days a week. They meet In a 
center,, usually a high school, and the emphasis Is on developing a gro^p., 
spirit and an attempt to- build a different culture which emphasizes' 
Intellectual development and giving" priority - to learning as a counter 
culture to the dominant one 1n the disadvantaged area where other values, 
predominate'.. ' ; •:' . ■'■<.]" '•« - 

Another model used 1s the boarding program.* This Is particularly useful t 
with the gifted .adolescent student who needs additional assistance to 
develop their potential . ... The program began 1n i960 and today Includes 
4,000 minority and disadvantaged students. The results show , that a , 
boarding school program costs twice as much jas regular high school, .-but the 
results indicate double the -level of those who graduate w*ho are 'col lege 
bound and double the proportion of those who the^ graduate from. the 
universities. "It. costs twice as much,, but produces twice as much.".;. 
•(Smllansky, 1978, p. 45) ^ ' ■ V. 

The curriculum for the boarding school is based' on modular' units 
emphasizing sex roles,' career education, relations with family, leadership- 
and . responsibility to the community and country. There 1s- al so, a heavy 
emphasfs "on counseling. . 'I s - V 

L1nv. arid Wu^ (1982) descri bed experimental programs 1n Taiwan. (Republic of 
China> as InvolvClng mpre thari 3,000 students 1n 36 elementary* and 19 junior 
higfh schools. The goals of the program are: 



...•.to study the > intellectual characteristics and creative 
v .' ab1 Titles * df the° gifted; to develop appropriate, curriculum and ^ 
. teaching methods f dr. gifted students; to cultivate and develop an ' 
• .integrated, and .healthy ' personality of ..the gifted; and to o 
* determine a suitable educational^ system for the gifted* (p. 54) .•.%•:« 

Student's ^^are seryed in special; classes or within-the regular classroom- 1f 
' there ar^ not sufficient ' students to* forirf a class of gifted. . The emphasis 
is w enrichment, to broaden and amplify 'students' experiences and 



knowledge, field trips, social activities," research .and ^advanced jstudy as 
well as. athletic and /recreational activities are provided during the' 
summer. • '•• . ' ; . / ' - .4 ' ' ;, • 

Special education centers "have been set up at Nprm'aV University and 
Teachers College to train teachers and professors. The Ministry publishes 
a journal. Gifted Education Quarterly. and "supplies materials, training, 
research.,' curriculum design' and Information to parents and teachers. 

•> ' ' ' • . »>"•'' " <• ' / ••■ • ' • ■ ,• '■ ■ 

The. United Kingdom as reported by Marjoram (1981),* states that there 1s- a 
growl ng awareness Of , the 'Idea of giftedness and an Increasing appreciation* 
for the educational needs of* the atfle. ' ■■/'!'•• ' 

One organization that has been very active 1n the/United Kingdom .1$ the 
National Association for ' Gifted (NAGC)> They Import • (1982) that 4 the 
Identification procedures have become broader, and more complex, with the. 
Instruments Including those" measuring creativity, aptitude,, self-concept 
and attitudes. They also ^mentl on that there 1s a willingness to view 
Identification and provision; as Inextricably. Interrelated. In a recent 
survey, NAGC found that, 1n England.^Scdtland and Wales, 64'i of 71 colleges 
that were Surveyed supported the principle of enabling, teachers to acquire 
training 1n the area of the. gifted. . They alSo 7 . surveyed the local 
educational authorities and found ,that 54 of 59' Supported the' principle of. 
enabling teachers to acquire. skills and understandings- needed •■ to work with 
the gifted. NAGC offers weekend courses, holiday courses, regional 
conferences, and counseling facilities. In addition, * trust agency, the 
' Leonardo . Trust is serving as an Information bureau and provides workshops 
-for teachers, gifted children and their parents.. In ;this- brief overview, 
several 0 generalizations can be made cpncernjng .the , Identifying and, 
nurturing of the gifted and talented. In general, In, countries -all over 
$he world, whether the countries are developed or less developed there 1s a, 
concern for locating and serving the* gifted. v This is evidenced by the over 
f1fty-f1ve countries which currently belong to the World Council fipr. Gifted 
and Talented, whose secretariat. 1s located at the University -of South 
Florida, 1n Tampa. The philosophical^ base and motivations may vary, for 
example, in some cases such as the U^S.S.R. , where there* is motivation for. 
developing brainpower and Specialized talents;. Jn comparison to other 
countries where . the motivation 1s a concern for equal educational 
opportunity and ' self-development as well as meeting .society' su needs < 
Therefore, 1t can be said that under ' var 1o<js political and economical- 
systems, there are "provisions for gifted' and while;, the >underlying 
philosophy may differ, 'th^ 

s1mi Xar. : - y ' " ■ ' . ''■"■■ './■■ '. : ' ./ '••. -A-V< : ' 

For example, most countries-' are supporting a "need to. develop broader <;and 
more" liberal definitions pf gifted .education. 'However 1 , most countrles^are 
currently serving intellectual giftedness and have added or are panning; to 
add creativity. In the, -early stages, most 'nations '.seem to vfocus' on 
inte-llectual orv academic "development and then move .on t6' performing arts. 
Yet, in «some countries, dance, music,: and .drama -receive more attentlqn, 
because they are viewed as. less controversial and less elitist. ■' -\ \ ;- 

The basic • identification'. procedures' around the world. 'include^ assessment of 
intellectual or academic aptitude,' many. Using adaptations *f ^Instruments 



from the United States and Include some awareness jof the multlstep process 
such as Initial screening, selection and evaluation; Yet, evaluation and 
research on Identification Instruments and procedures 1s a rarity In most 
countries. 



Programs for the gifted Include a variety of options, such a$ special 
classes* enrichment in the regular classroom and some form of accteleratlon. 
Again, most countries recognize the need for currlcular and Instructional 
differentiation varying the breadth, depth, tempo and nature of the 
educational programs to meet the needs of the gifted. \ Teacher education 
for* working with the gifted consists mostly of 1nsV vice and 1s not 
widespread}, _ 



of 1ns j 



Out-of-school provisions are provided 1n a significant number of countries 
and oftentimes are the only provision? for gifted, such as the 
extracurricular centers 1n South Africa, and the activities of the National 
Association for Gifted 1n the United Kingdom, Mentor programs,, the 



relating of adult specialists to gifted 
common practice for many countries. 



In some countries, the guiding principle appears to be one of 
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encouraging an individual 
needs; whereas, 1n, other countries 1t 
needs that are developed. 

v . 

Last, there 1s a concern for Identifying arid ; nurturing gifted students- frp* 
disadvantaged or culturally different minority ppoul at 1ons 1h a number .6f~ f 
countries and ^ this concern 1s growing. Several' countries are focusing on f 
ways of Identifying these different and/or disadvantaged students, ^otab.li 
Israel, Venezula and Brazil. The program efforts for these students vary, 
but do have several common area's," namely, a wide ; anjd flexible 
identification "procedure and individual 1zecr programs with an emphasiV on 
Career counseling .and ggldance. The o program efforts are also frfghly 
different, ranging from °summer programs, after-school <progranfc to^otal 
boarding school efforts to locate* and serve pfiese under?served students. 
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One" last observation can be made and that 1 
countries fs not part of the total education 
because the gifted and talented make up a 
'the population, ranging^from somfe countries 
serving 25. percent. * Girted education may be 
carried out by a simall -riumber of advocates, 
any country must be viewed as 
in* total school planning 
1dent1f icaiton and development 



a }part of the 
,fqr vthe pur 
and the acqulsl 



that gifted education man^ ; 
1 effort. It .may well be that, ; 
elatively, small proportion off , 
serving .2 percent to, other<$i 

viewed as Intended for and 
j&ffied^ucatlonTtcHthrlve^n^ 
otal program and be involved 
of Individual talent 
of excellence of all; 
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GIFTED AND TALENTED PROGRAM, STUDY QUESTIONNAIRE: 

A^N ANALYSIS, 

\ ' * y-r: - 

During the late Fall of 1983, the Bureau of Education for Exceptional 
Students sent a questionnaire to 230 randomly selected schools 1n the State 
of Florida. The questionnaire sought Information pertaining to four specific , 
areas related to programs for , gifted students-. The four areas were: 
Identification, screening, gifted program and provisions for talented. 
Respondents were asked to either check appropriate categories or provide* 
Information specific \to their own program. To facilitate ease 1n 
Interpretation, of the results, a brief descriptive narrative follows. The 

Information 1s provided by each of the four major areas. 

, \. , . * . 

Identification 

Of the 169 schools responding to the survey, 113 were elementary, 34 were 
junior and middle schools, anty 22 were senior high schools. 

Screening \ 

Of the respondents, 65 were principals and 104 were counselors. 

One hundred twenty-six schools use standardized achievement tests as the 
means for Identifying candidates for further evaluation. Sixty-three schools 
use group administered tests; 90* schools us.e a gifted characteristics 
check11st;'9l use the Slosson Intelligence Test and 37 schools use grades for 
screening. Ten schools reported the use of teacher recommendations. Wide 
Range Achievement lest, the "WISC-R, Stanford-B1net, and Advanced Placement as 
screening devices. * • \ - 

' - \ 

Counselors were reported most likely to screen students for the gifted 
program (123), followed by a regular education teacher (46), a school 
administrator (28), a- school psychologist (27), a teacher of the gifted (17), 
a PRT '(9), a curriculum specialist (6), a child study team (4), and a 
guidance committee (3). \ 

A classroom teacher was ^reported most likely to refer a student for the 
gifted program (141), followed by a parent (44), a counselor (43), a school 
administrator (18), a teacher of the gifted (7), a PRT (6),, the student (4), 
a curriculum specialist (3), and a school psychologist (1). N 

In 147 schools the percentage of minority students\ (blacks and hlspanlcs) who 
are referred for the gifted program 1s less than the percentage of whites 
referred.- In 9 of the schools responding, the percentage of minorities 
referred Is about -equal to the percentage of whites referred. In 4" of the 
schools the percentage of minorities referred was greater than the percentage 
of whites referred. Nine Schools did not respond. 

Gifted Program 1 Sffifc. '. 

F1fty-e1ght schools responded that most students 1n^ thelrWstrlct start 1n 
the gifted program 1n Kindergarten-Grade 2. In 85 school responding, most 
students start 1n the gifted program 1n Grades 3-5. No school responded that 
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(post students In their district started the gifted program 'In Grades 6-12. 
Twenty-one of the respondents did not know when most of their students 
entered the gifted program and did not answer. / 

The largest percentage of minority gifted students 1s perceived to be in'tne 
Grades 3-5 (63), followed by Grades 6-8 (14), Klndergaften-Grade 2 (7), and 
Grades 9-12(1) • Sixty-four respondents did not know 1n which grade the 
tyirflest percentage of minority students was located. - s 

Most schools responded that <j1fted students were served In a resoUr\e center 
at a different location (56), followed by a resource room one day per week 
(52), a resource center at the school (31), a' special class one period per 
day (26), a special class two periods per day (19), a resource room a half 
day pcr-week (9), a special class most of the .time every day (7), and other 
(10). 

One hundred nine schools reported the availability of advanced placement 
courses for their gifted students. E1ghty-f1ve provide dual enrollment 1n a 
college or university; 68 participate 1n Duke University Talent 
Identification Program; 42 1n the Brain- Brawl Interscholastlc Competition; 34 
In Future Problem Solving Programs; 16 1n Olympics of the M1nd; and 9 1n an 
International Baccalaurate Oegrfee Program. Twenty-five schools provided none 
of these opportunities and 12 did not respond. 

Talented ^ 

One hundred six schools reported that they do not have a special program for 
talented students. Of the 15 that, do, 8 schools select students for the 
program based on teacher recommendations. Other criteria Include scores on 
the- CTBS 8-9, SAT's, the Renzul 11-Hartman, the WRAT, honor roll, and 
auditions. 

The 'amount of time students were reported spending 1n the talented program 
ranges from one hour per week to all day. 

Schools responded that the content of their .talented programs Include 
enrichment/research activities, math games and computers, musical programs, 
media, guest speakers, advanced academics, performing arts, and advanced 
classes with enriched activities. 
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Static kw Florida 

/ Department of Education 

December 14, 1983 



MEMORANDUM ... 1 

, » TOi SeJLpotml Principalis 

SUBJECT: Survpy fpr Giftad and Tttlontod Program Study 

Your school has boon selqoted to participate in a survey 
which is part of the Gifted and Talented Program Study 
being conducted for the State Board of Education.and the 
' Legislature* • ' > 

The questionnaire is to be completed by' the person in 
your school who is most knowledgjckfble about the screening, 
referral and placcmont of students in gifted and/or talented 
programs. This person should bo either you, an assistant 
principal, or the head of counseling services. 

Please complete the form immediately and return it no 
later than January 6, 1984, to; 

/ Giftfcfd and Talented Study 

Bureau of Education 'for Exceptional Students 
, ..Florida Department of Education 
Knott Building 
Tallahassee, Florida 32301 

Thank you fpr your assistance. 
* WMC:eea * 3 : . ■■ 

enclosure 
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Affirm*'!'* ,*ttUn >i iM, p*n»fiunU> tmi»loy*r 



Hmet of ptUfcrict 



FLORIDA tXPMm^Sft OF EDUCATION 
DIVISION OP PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION FOR EXCEPT! CNAL STODRflS 

t 

SURVEY FOR GIPTED AND TALENTED PPOGRAM STUDY 

1903-64 

I. identificat ion. Outek the response whldi brat describe* your district, 
< school, W^J^>- 



A* Your aehool la b#§t described asi 
Clcmontary 

. Junior High or Middle School 

Senior High 

Other (Explain) 



B. Yoqr j<±> io moat like which of the following? 

.principal, administrator 
counselor, student services 



II. Screening . Screening is that process by which a rapid aascssment is mads 
to identify candidates for further evaluation. 



1. Indicate inatrumcnt(o) arid cut-off oooro(o) uood to idfflfefy students 
for further evaluation for the gifted program. (Chfecklu. that apply*) 



Standardized achievement tc3t 
Give name 



Give cut-off sooife f , . * * 

Group-administered^ test 

Give name ■ * ^ t 

Give cut-off ^tore __ 



**** . 



Gifted Character is tics Checklist ) , , 

Give name . _ ^ 

\ Give cut-off score * 

Slosson Intelligence Test 

Give cut-off score 

Grades * t 

— ■ M 

Give cut-off score - • * J 

Other - Explain: \ 



ESE 212 93 1 no 
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2. who screens students^for the gifted program by reviewing scores^^erred^ 
to in Question #1? ;.. ', •* ^-V?- 'V 1 :^ 

[Mfe regular classroom teacher "vip' ^'.^ 

• counselor 
~ teacher Of the gifted 

a school administrator i-Y-:y' -'.."-j;': ; . ' '■ . : 



_ other - Explain: 



3. Who is nest likely to refer a student for the gifted program? 

iiassroom teacher *\ v ' : ■•■ 

; counselor • '■ V • ■! ■ 

teacher of the gifted 
_ school adnanistrator „ 
-* V parent ■.*"'-■■ • 

• other - Explain: . • _ ; . " ' -. - ■ ■'■ ■ ■ 



4. The percentage of minority students (blacks and hispanics) who are 
referred for the gifted program is: 

; less than the percentage of vrtiites referred 
" " about equal to the percentage of whites referred o 
■.'4; ~ nore than the percentage of whites referred 

ill . Gifted Program ,: 

1 in this district nost students start in the gifted program when they 
• are^in: ' * '■= : \ ; :: v -/■;! • 

" Kindergarten-Grade 2 

• . ° Grades 3-5 

Grades 6-8 l ; 

... Grades 9-12 

fc Other -~ Explain: — — — 



2. in this district the largest percent of minority gifted students are in: 



Kindergarten-Grade 2 

Grades 3-5 

_ Grades 6-8 

~ Grades 9-12 

_^ other 1 - Explain; ■ ... 



3. Gifted students from this school are served in the following (check all 
that apply) : • 

a resource center at this school 

a resource center at another location 

a resource room h day per week , . 

a resource room 1 day per week 
" a spdfeg&r class 1 period per da/ 
" a spedplv class 2 periods per day 
~ ~ a special class most of the tim^ every day 

other - Explain: • . '.- • ; ' ' — — — — - 
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4. In this district the following oppprtunities are available for gifted 
students (check, all that appty) s ' 

^ ^ Dual enrollment : in a. oollege or university 

•'; _ Advanced placea^^ ; - : . v 

Internal ' : 'i^-.. 
. V .; Futm« Prctol^ Solving Pixigram; '■■ ■;. : • ; ■■ * \ 

; Duke Urdversily Talent IdenHfication Program 

I Brain Brawl Interscholastic Ocxipetition 
! None of tije above 



IV. Talented 



1. Does your school have a special program for talented students? 



Nd (If this response is (phencked, you have completed the survey.) 
Yes (If this response is checked, please answej: questions 2-4;) 



V, 



2. liqw^are students selected for the talented program? 



3, 



Describe the amount of time students spend in the talented program. 



4. Describe the content/activities of the talented program. 



Please return by January 6, 1984, to: 



Gifted and Talented Study / 
Bureau of Educatiori for Exceptional Students ' 
Florida Department of Education '/ 
Knott Building 
Tallahassee, EL 32301 



/ 




Stats of Florida 

Otpartmtnt of Education 

Tillilmm, Florida 

Ralph D. Turlington. Comminlonar 

Aff kmativf actton/aqual opportunity ampkrytr 
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APPENDIX G 
. SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES 
RELATED TO GIFTED AND TALENTED STUDY 



August, 1983 
September, 1983 



October, 1983 



November, 1983 



December, 1983 

January, 1984 
February, 1984 
March, 1984 



The Gifted and Talented Study Plan approved 

(See next pages) r'ti'^ ' 

v - - - .' • 4 

Meeting of Oyersight Committee I ■ 
Data Analysis and Organizational Meeting ^of 
Study Panel 

(See some tables of the data examined and 
the listing of decisions to be made by the 
panel) \ . 

Meeting of Oversight Committee 
Presentations at Florida CEC, ' 

Florida Association of Gifted , and Florida 

Association of Science ^Teachers 
Meeting with University Representatives 

Meeting with Representatives of Governor's 
Summer Programs . % \. " 

Mailed Commissioner's Invitation to Submit 
Testimony in Gifted an^Talented Programs 

Panel t>f Experts heard t^s^LmoAy at .hearings \ 

in Miami, Orlando, and Tallahassee . 
Joint meeting of Panel and Oversight Committee 

Meeting of Panel to organize ^material for 
report 

Report Written ; 4 - 

Division Analysis and Recommendations written 

State Steering Committee considered fee^ort and 
Division Analysis and, Recommendations 



in. 



6RIDA DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION ■ - V 

* DIVISION OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS V 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION FOR EXCEPTIONAL STUDENTS f .,v? 

The Gifted and Talented Program Study Plan >V- ■ - ^ 

c ■ r September, 1983 > V ^ - 



Authorization '■; ' ' , .'■ •: .v. ' . . ..- - 'f/ 

— , ;: v '^>\\: : ; *;=v-.'". \.V-/' "'^ 

396 A Special Categories v >;-^ "; .y.; ; - * '-Vr- 

Gifted and Talented Program Study ffom General Revenue Fund $25*000 

The, legislature recognizes ) that minority students have pot been adequately 
identified and given opportunities to benefit from Gifted Programs. Therefor^, the 
Commissioner of Education shall conduct a study with the funds provided in specific 
appropriation 396A, of the membership in gifted program^ 

criteria \ f or eligibility for gifted programs and tdlfented programs, arid the extent to ~ 
which public school programs- for the gifted and the talented h successful 
in increasing student achievement and broadening! educational opportunities for 
these students. The study shall also recommend a cost factor and specific criteria 
for special programs for talented students for adoption by the State Board of r 
Education. The results of the study shall be submitted by March 1, 198*, to the 
State Board and - the Chairmen of the House of Representatives and Senate 
Education Committees with recommendations for changes in State Law* State Board 
of Education Rules, or Schodf District Procedures. , 



Issues to be Addressed 

The following issues are to be addressed in the Gifted and Talented Study: 

A. How can minority representation in gifted and talented programs be increased? 

1. What factors currently influence the * membership in gifted and talented 
programs? , 

2. What factors could o increase minority membership in gifted and talented 
^ programs? 

• 3? What additional or different procedures or criteria should be considered for 
eligibility of students for gifted and talented programs? 

B. What are the effects of the current school programs for the gifted and 
talented? . * 

1. How have the current gifted and talented programs been successful in 
increasing Istudent achievement and broadening educational opporturfities? 

2. What additional or different programs should be available, for gifted and. 
talented students? 

3. ufihat resources are needed to su^^brt thej^gram? . . ' 



ApproachSo the Study 

The Study will contain information obtained from the following sources: • , ' 

\ papersp3M»nmi5sioned from experts on topics related to the Issues to be addressed 
•i existing datg^vailable on current programs for th^ gifted and talented 

• guidance from the I Oversight Committee" 

• rjec6rtim t endations from the Panel of Experts 

• testimony of individuals at public hearings * * " 

• fetters from ^bw^ned^itizens, teachers, and administi^ttors '■ ,.l ' . » ♦ 

Jo implement the Mdy of^ifted and tainted programs as provided for by the 1983 
Appropriation AciJit is recommended /that a panel 'of experts Bfe assembled to 
review existing in^matioh, conddct public hearings, analyze th^information and 
produce written re^ A written report for the Legislature ancHfee 

State Bpardof Educsfn&fCwo«ltf^ produced from this information, 

Ms. Deborah Bellflpwer would be the major 'staff ^persdn^fesponsible jfor the 
1 organization and implementation of this study. Four, consultant would be icjerttified 
for the patnel of experts. Individual consultants 1 services contracts would %e made 
with each consultant for bpth their on-site time in the state as well as time for 
preparation "and. writing recommendations for the report* Staff assistance to 
research and compile data would be provided by an^OPS graduate student- 

The rationale fpc litlizing consultants would be to utilise recognized national experts 
who have credibility within the state and (are free from a Vested infferest in program 
implementation.^ Recommended consultants would represent expertise in $\e 
gihet&l areas of*teafcher trainings gifted and talented education, student asse(ssmertt^ 
ancf evaluation, program assessment and evaluation with specific expertise in the 
education of minbrity and atypical gifted and^talentfed students and state policy for 
gifted education. * 

* . k . .ti" ' 9-'.: 

It is proposed that the consultants ^would have an organizational meeting in Key 
West for two days.' ' This meeting Would coincide with the fall Administrators 1 
Management Conference. On day one the panel would organize to carry out the 
task and receive information from DOE personnel, the second day the panel will 
review data on existing programs ^ andv design the methodology for the study. The 
panel would convene on two additional occasions, once to hear testimony from 
individuals and organizations such $ FLAG, CEC, throughout Florida— 3 sites 
probably in Miami, Orlando, an^f .Tallahassee j second to review all data collected, 
and provide written recommendations for the study. v * 

A. Oversight Committee 

• * i> ■ ■ ' ■ ■ ' „■ 

The purpose of the Oversight Committee is to advise the Bureau of Education 
for Exceptional Students regarding the focus of the study and to oversee the 
' planned activities. Committee members will meet on three occasions. 
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Oversight Commits Members 

^ 'Elinor A. Elfr\et £ Bureau of Educatioji ior Exceptional ^ 

' Ji j> V: ; ."' : ; r : v " Students : ; y ^ ■.. / v :-/ ... * 



Jim Crpsiej 

•I :<9 \- • • ' 
Nejla ^ 

Cepii, Carlton ^ 



H BUrjeiau c^? Cur r^lum Services^ 



,\ • l : Y. 



Byr^aii bf CurrlGU^ni Services 

flit 



erJc 



'vV- 



iu 61 Compensatory Education 
.-■ /siisanne^Tardntb ■^.r.JD^tribt Management ^ervice^ 
; /•>'. Martfta ChW- . > ^ Commis^iqrier'stdific? ; / '•• ■ 

Commissioner's Of f iqe •>-.• 
Myrtle Bailey ' Qavernor's Office' >'< , * ; 

State .University System , ' ; 

■' ••■ \ " '»'.' . ' . - \ . \ 

• " v \" Division Community Colleges 



MarsHkll Prints » 



Ike fribble 



- * 
.-4" 



David Ehlert 
H3v Pihkney 
P^n Darling 



Deborah Bellf lower , 
. Jeanine Blbmberg ■' 

Lynn Lavely 

j M|ke O'Fiarrel 

Carla Lunetta 
B. Panel of Experts 



y Bureau of Program Suppo ^Services 
bureau of Program^. Support Services . 

iufeau of Education for Exceptional 
Students " 



| Bureau of Management Systems and / 
■ _ Services if 5 : * . \ 

Mouse of Representatives-Speakers 

Senate Education A Comn)iftee 

House iBducation Committee * '-v. 



, mr2I37 



■ v. 



4 EX • 
*12WC-A'.. , 

•. w-1029. * 

3*A GOL 

488JS688 : ^ 

.228 K" ': ' 

*88-8385 v 



1702 C 
487.1630 

1701 C . • 
487-2910 



411 CLTN ' 
.'487-1880 

-20k-c6Lv?' 
488-7702.' 

310 COL . 
488-0555 ^ 

56lfK ? 
488-5270 

563 K < ' 1 
488-8974 , 

CL-A " 4 vc < ' 
48831106 .. 

369 K . ^ 
^88-5.142 ' 



36 SOB •; 
488-7609 



The following^e\S^h^ve been identified as th^ panel of experts for the study: « * 

Dr. Mary Frasier, Associate Professor, Gifted* Education, University of Georgia 
Dr. David Mealor, Director, Assessment and Evaluation, School Psychology 

Program, University of Central Florida, . r , "~ * / 
Ms. Gail Smith, State Director, Gifted Programs, North Carolina Department of 

Education ' * 

Dr. William Durden, Direqtor, Center for the Advancement' of Academically 
Talented Youth, The Johns Hopfiin^JUniversify 

• ' ' : ' 1*01; : \ • l - ■ 



...\ • 



The rofe of the, panel of experts is toP review information and make x 
recommendations to^the Commissioner of Educatiqn regarding programs for 
eifted and talented^ sttidents. Dr. 3ames Gallagher will also review the progress 
qf the study! To carry out this mission 4h^^el is charged with the following 
responsibilities: ° * * , v £ 

1. to review and analyze the existing data and scholarly literature on each 

'. issue identified above, ' < . * '• -V'.'VV:'''..',^. . ; /; 

2. to study current program data withjjarticular reference to the impact upon 
^enhancement of "achievement and educational opportunities ^or ^gifted 

' and talented students, s . ." f ' ffi^'.; ■ 

3. to examine current programs for gifted and talenl&d student^ in ^Florida 
and compare and contrast with a representative sample of tfee^ther .states, . 

to xoid hearings and to receive testimony and 4xpert^advice^n the issues 
to be addre$sed, n ' { ' . ' v '„ ■'■ 

5. to synthesize all data and r$ake practical recommendations |£y&tion to be ' 
, ■ taken ' ■ V- . .' , • "' ' ' " 



- Timelines ' ..'./••. v J ' \ \ 

September - 1983 V ., ^ . * • • ?' ' i' ■ ' ' 

'" Identify OversighT Committee and Panel'o* Experts.^ ^ 

Contact alkQommittee.and Panel Members. ' » 

Initial meetink of Oversight Committee. ; ; , 

Initial meetings of Panel of Experts. V C 

- Review currejit data and scholarly literature. • , • v 

• review district procedures, for data ; ' ' * j 

» conduct review of literature pertaining to the issues to be addressed ; 
Initiate request for topical papers from experts. 

;October-1983 ' ... _ ".V.-'"' ;1i . $ .■ 

U Distriputipn of data Collection survey. 

Continue collection and organization of study data. - . _ „ 

V Review status of study - CEC/FLAG Conference, Governor's Summer Program 
. Components meeting. ' 

November - 1983 

Complete review of literature, data survey. 
Review of additional data; topical papers and additional resources. 
Review of the study - State Steering Cqmmittee for Gifted Programs. 



December - 1983 \| 

Present data and review bV literature to the Panel of Experts for assimilation, 

review and recommendations.' 
Conduct hearings around the state. 
Begin, writing of Study Report. 
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January and Febraarv. - 




Panel of Experts and the Oversight 



■ . ,\ Complete-draft of the fcvjS0 '• J * 
t Report isifeyiewed and/$*itiqued 

I. '■' ^Committee. . j& ,» 
'• Rewrite R6port« 

•/• Prepare^rjjrintingjfid^siJbfhit. T . v 
> '4 l>ubmit fo^ Public Schools. - . , . . n . .... 

V • . ../Submit fteport tapommissloner of Education for submission 0 the State Board of 
Education and ?thO Legislature^- ^ - / , ; . - 




00-'' 

WW 
■■■•'ti>i>' 
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FLORIDA DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
, DIVISION OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

BUREAU OF EDUCATION FOR EXCEPTIONAL STUDENTS 

PANEL OF EXPERTS - DECISIONS 
September 29 and 30, 1983 



# . , : >• 

Data 

' 1 1 1 v 

What additional data need to be collected? 



How should the data be collected (meetings, surveys, etc.) and by whom? 

What topics should be selected for Commissioned Papers and who should author them? s 



Future Meetings , % %• 

What should be the timelines for the Hearings in December (start ait 3 p.m. with a break and 
resume in the evening)? 

Contacts for the Hearings 

Format. for conducting the Hearings - 

• , role of panel members . ' . 

• soliciting testimony and follow-up in writing . * , 

• timelines (experts come in. on night of 5th and work morning of 6ih or stay over 8th) 
Possible meeting at NAGC > J 

Report 

For mat, of report .. > 

Schedule of writing, review, editing, etc. 
Responsibilities (sections, topics, etc.) 
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MEMBERSHIP IN GIFTED PROGRAMS FOR EXCEPTIONAL STUDENTS 
BY RACIAL/ETHNIC CATEGORIES' •< 
1982-83 SCHOOL YEAR 



ERIC 





Wh4 1 ft Nnn» 
niiitti nun* 


Black Non- 

U1BVA hum 


Hispanic 


Vsian/Paai f i*c 


Amer. Indian/ 






Hispanic 


Hispanic 


Islander 


Alaska Nat* 


TOTAL - 


^Panhandle 


Bay 




" % 

o 


z. 


A 

4 








Calhoun ' ■ 






• 








Escambia ^ 


318 


11 


1 


10 ' "" 




341 


Franklin 






- 




• . - 




Gadsden 


32 


25 


- 


- 




- • 57 


Gulf 


12 




- 




1 : 


13 y < 


Holmes 


f* 


_ 




- 






Jackson . 


<3 


1 


1 




- 


85 


; Jefferson 


31 


7 


_ 


. - ■ v 




38- * 


Leon— 


576. 

_ 4 


48 


3 


10 




637 


Liberty 






_ 


_ 


4 


Madison . 


33 


8 




_ 


_ 


41 


Okaloosa 


1028 


21 


9 . 


20 


1 


1079 


^anta Rosa 


340 


3 




4 


- 


347 


Taylor 


41 


4 


- 


.; - 


- 


45 


Wakulla 


42 


_ 


_ 


- 




42 


Walton 


io V 


- 




- 


' • - - 


10 


^ Washington 


8 


- 


- 


- 


- 


8 


TOTAL 

Crown 




2762 


131 


14 


48 


3 


2958 


Alachua 


827 


28 


6 


19 


- 


'880 


Baker 


17 


- 


-. 


. ... * 




17 


Bradford. 


35 


- 


- 


, - 




35 


Citrus 


275 


4 




4 


- 


283 


Clay 


733 


6 


7 


16 


1 


763 


Columbia 


126 


- 3 


- 


■ s; 


- 


134 


Dixie 


44 


1 




- 


- 


45 


Duval 


20S0 


126 


9 




- 


2236 


Flagler 


40 




- - 


- 


- 


40 


Gilchrist 


_ 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- • • 


Hamilton 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 




Lafayette 


8 


- 


- . 


- 


- 


8 


Levy 


134 


5 




. - • 


- 


139 


Marion 


496 


48 


5 


9 


■ 


558 . 


Nassau 


61 


■ - 


- 




- 


61 




Putnam 


104 


3 




• 


- 


107 


St .• Johns 


203 


- 




2 


- 


205 


Suwannee 


23 


r" 1 


' - .* • 


- 


' -. 


24 


Union 








- 


- 


- 


* TOTAL . 




5176 


275 


27 V 


106 


1 


5535 


East Central 


Brevard 


1408 


19 


9' 


21 


■ 2 , .J6k. 


1459 


Indian River 170 4 


3 


1 


1 ' • 




175 


* <> 


Lake 


277 


7 . 


1 


1 


- 


286 


* Okeechobee 


65 


- 


- 


3 


- 


68 


Orange 


2681 


89 


28 


47 


1 


2846 


Osceola 


143 


1 


1 


3 




14* 


St. Lucie 


132 


10 


_ 


,1 


- 


143 ~ 


Seminole 


870 


11 


u 


22 


_ 


914 . 


Sumtc>\_ 


22 






_ 


_ 


23 


. Volusia 


800 


.'■ \ 37- / 


4 


10 


- • 


851 


TOTAL 




6568 


178 / 


55 


• 109 


3 


6913 


West Central 


Charlotte 


96 


T . 


2 


1 


_ 


99 


DeSoto 


78 


_ 

■ / 




3 


_ 


81 


Glades 






- 




- 


- 


. Hardee 


54 


3 


1 


- 


- 


58 


Hernando 


145 


/2 • 


- t 


- 


- 


147 


Highlands 


171 


/3 " 


3 


t 4 


- 


181 


Hillsborough 2064 


/97 * . 


23 


34 




2218 


Lee 


1216 


/ 26 ' 


13' 


7 


- 


1262. 


Manatee 


287 


/ 4 


2 






293 


Pasco 


. 470 


/ " 4 


4 


w 7* 


- 


485 


Pinellas 


3095 


•:/ 133 


6 


i 28 




3262 


Polk 


487 


25 


9 


5 » 




526 


Sarasota 


573 


4 


7 


16 


1 


601 


TJOTAL 




8736 


301 


70 


105 


1 


9213 


South 1 


Brevard . 


4229 


204 


76 


*5 




4574 - 


Collier 


425 


9 


19 


1 


2 . 


456 


Dade 


2045 


196 


267 


61 




2569 


Henry 


27 




3 




1 


31 




Martin 


175 


3 


2 - 


3 




183 


I- 


Monroe 


i6 


2 


1 




1 4 


89 




Palm Beach 


1640 




3ft - 


32 




1A22 


TOTAL 




8627 


522 


406 


162 


i 7 ~ — " 


9724 


STATE TOTAL 




31^69 


1357 


572 


530 


15 


34343 
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BEST COPy AVAILABLE 



PERCENT OF RACIAL/ETHNIC MEMBERSHIP 
1982-83 School Year ^ 

* Gifted Program Porcentagcs/Mlnority (mandate includes K-12) 
Public School Porcontagos/Minority (Pre K-12) , ; 

ASIAN-PACIFIC* 



■ WHITE* 



BLACK* 



HISPANIC* 



AMERICAN TNDIAN* 



tLACHUA 

IAMER 

»AV 

IRADFORO 
IRKVARD * 
IROWARD 

:alhoun- 
:harlottk 
:itrus 
:lay 

= OLDER 

COLUMBIA 

3AOE 

9C SOTO 

DIXIE 

OUVAL 

ESCAMBIA 

FLAGLER 

FRANKLIN 

GADSDEN 

OILCHRI*T 

GLIDES 

outr , 

HAMILTON 
HARDCE 
HENDRY 
HERNANDO 
HIGHLANDS 
HtLLSUOROUOH 
HOLMES 
JNDIAN RIVER 
JACKSON 
JEFFERSON 
LAFAYETTE 
LAKE 
LEE 
LCON 
LEW 
LIBERTY 
MAUIRON 
MANATEE 
MARION 

MARTIN 

MONROE 

NASSAU 

OKALOOSA 

OKEECHOBEE 
\>RANOC 

OSCEOLA 

PALM REACH 

PASCO 

PINELLAS 

POLK 

PUTNAM 

ST. JOHNS 

ST..LU,CIE ' 

SANTA ROSA 

SARASOTA 

HEMINOLE 

SUMTER 

SUWANNEE 

TAYLOR 

UNION 

VOLUSIA 

WAKULLA 

WALTON 

WASHINOTON 



In School 
Population 

64.29 
81.39 
80.85 
77.13 
83.36 
69.47 
81.80 
93.33 
92.93 
91.42 
73.55 
72.59 
' 28.84 
71.33' 
87.03 
61.60 
69.39 
75.73 
81.15 
17.17 
95. 12 
65.36 
74.66 
52.04 
68.56 
61.70 
88.67 
71.68 
73.98 
97.39 

75.79 
. 68.40 
34.28 
90. 70 
78.18 
78.21 
63.72 
77.94 

* 86.35 
42.90 

79.00 
73.55 
8L.05 
74. 18 
82.65 
.85.04 
81.17 
70.27 
85.94 
62.57 
92.67 

80.82 
75.65 

69.62 
77.85 
58.20 
93.59 
v 85.96 
.82.02 
72.27 
76.67 
74.45 
79.35 
78.00 

7«.or> 

84.88 
74.12 



In Gifted 
Program. 

93.98 
100 

96.74 
100 

96.5 

92.46 

96.97 
97.17 
96.07 
93.2 
94.03 
79.6 
96.3 
97.78 
91.68 
93.26 
100 

56.14 



92.31 
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87.1 
98.64 
94.48 
93.06 

97.14 
97.65 
81.58 
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96.85 
96.35 
90.42 
96.4 
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97.95 
88.89 
95.63 
96.63 
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95.27 
95.59 
94.2 
96.62 
90.01 
96.91 
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97.2 
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95.34 

95.19 
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95.83 

91.11 
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32.55 
18.38 
15.84 
22.17 
14.64 
25.27 
17.41 
4.71 
5.54 
6.19 
*7.38 
26.63 
31.32 , 
25.22 
12.37 
36.12 
27.78 
23.47 
18.31 
82.40 
4.88 
27.88 
25. 20 
47.82 
10.60 
21.94 
9.39 
24.09 ' 
20.22 
2.21 

22.63 
31.08 
65.48 
9.20 
19.74 
16.08 
34.91 
20.86 



13.17 
56.94 

17.19 
24 . 36 
14.98 
10.34 
17.24 
11.29 
10.19 
23.77 

8.41 
29.24 

4.12 

17 . 63 
21.73 

29.19 
21.08 
40; 19 
4.92 
, 11 . 60 
14.12 
26.30 
22.82 
25.34 
17.91 
19.69 
21.75 
13.59 
25.25 
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.9 
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TABLE 1 — 

STUDENT KEHBEWHIT, FW-K - 12 
FALL 1982 

NUMBER AND PERCENT* BY RACIAL/ETHNIC CROW 
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72 
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4.92 
25.34 
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201 EOUCA8LC NENTALLV HAN01CAPFED . ... mA '' a ... 

274.10 - i- 767.34 1101.16 1262. 15 1263.10 I306.03 097.33, 

100.66 570,32 1 001.67 1210.53 1256,16 1307.0O 11*4,30 

202 TRAINABLE HEN7Ai.LV HANDICAPPED •* ■» ■ „ iAf 1tt 

170.31 26B.3S 2*6.03 372.9 304.00 _ J70.J7 907.J9 

09.36 276.10 H0.66 107.29 290.0) ,101.10 WM0 

203, PHVSICALLV HANDICAPPED . • ... AA „.„ MM 

129.00 106.33 109.09 112.46 73.91 70.29 

196.00 120.10 ' 111 .13 IU.3S IOS.09 00,70 

204 PHYSICAL/OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY PT * .... .... 

34,62 3S.0O / 30.90 25.70 15.46 11.12 



34.99 



27.78 



10.93 



13.79 



* 41,33 40499 

205 SPEECH/ H&ARlNG THERAPY PT „ 

672.01 609.65 406.29 230.59 129.47 96.14 

177,56 659,33 550.12 309.93 175.90 113.61 

m 90.29' 03.JI 90,95 131.54 37.00 60.25 

131.17 77,58 84,51 67.06 96,45- 70.45 
207 VISUALLY HANDICAPPED PT 

7.25 11.47 12.31 10.93 12.5$ 9.00 

8.06 12.79 11.14 10.45' 11.25 t 10.64 

200 VISUALLY HANOI CAPPEO „ , .„ . .. 

12.40 14.07 , 13,52 J0.08 7.29 1.66 

29.04 I 15.83 17.16. 19.14 ,8.03 3.32 

209 EMOTIONALLY HANDICAPPCO PT M A • ,„ M 

17.35 164,70 320,08 290.66 241.96 130.59 

< 7.03 86.02 266.21 343,33 307,69 190,60 

< 210 EMOTIONALLY HANOICAPPEO \ ..... «... 
> 102.10 417.26 719,85 634.04 451.60 230,05 
* 50,21 216.45 556.10 731.91 594.73 344, |3 

211 SPECIFIC LEARNING 0ISA8IHTY PT > 

53.77 983.25 1526.02 I526i25 1226,60 043.09, 329,00 

3.73 ,461.63 1427,32 1657.70 1460.01 1042.44 549,33 . 

212 SPECIFIC LEARNWG DISABILITY 

76.02 661.02 1352.33 1155.02 . 702.45 616.32 261.95 

70.06 290.6 0 9 63 . 43 1 325. 50 107 2.32 733.53 424.93 

213 GIFTEO PT 58 0.03 1124. 5 6 1372.61 1066.31 ^ 27743 _ 110,05 

- VZ5.I 0 1 1256.35 - 576,57 170,10 



49,33 
11.67 
00.30 
92.60 
6.23 
1.93 
72.09 
It 0.97 



44.B9 
16.10 
92.70 
68.90 
7.43 

i 

.09 
31.74 
04.36 



13,690.10 
♦,07B.I7 
' 1,639.12 

/ 

: 339.34 
4,344.00 
1.200.13 
142.30 
134.30 
2.406.21 
.0,244*58 
13,092.94 
9.000.12 

"Tmo»n- 



463.56 



7211 75T7lf 

214 HOSPlTAL/MOMEBOUfO PT ' „ 9A „ „ „ k . 

10.30 9.63 11.52 27.76 33.22 72.33 «*»04 

30.33 9.74 11.58 15.88 45.69 63.37 89,97 

2,5 PROFOUNDLY HANDICAPPED ^ , 

120.66 253.80 257.53 296.64 314.99 322,09 247.01 4.066.53 

TOTAL EXCEPTIONAL EDUCATION ..„«.' . ... .. 4 . ... «. 1.417.44 # 

1,841,52 4,934,16 7,339.35 7,544.81 6,055.09 4,461.26 3.417,46 

1.137.08 3.369.70 6,503.15 7.668.14 7,023.42 3,532.30 1.413.10 70.402.63 



121 



122 



STATE SUMMARY OF SELECTED STUDENT DATA 



Student "Membership 
I're-K - 12 

K - 12 . V 

Membership by Grade and Graduates 
v Pre-Kindergarlcn ' 

Kinder gprt cn »; 
„ Crade 1 

Grade 2 

Cradv 3 

Crade 4 

Crade ! . 

Grade 6 . ' . Jjfe 
'/Grade ? 

Grade 6 

Grade 9 

(irade 10 

Cradc U 

Grade 12 

Graduates 

Membership In Selected Programs for 

Exceptional. Students 

. tducable Menia^y Handicapped* 

Trainable Mentally HahdicoppeJ 

Specific Learning Disability \ _ 

Enot tonally Handicapped \ / 

\ Speech /Hear ine, Therapy PT 
. Profoundly Handicapped 
«J*Clfte<? 

Other Except lonal.it ies 

Total Membership 

School Dropouts, K-12 

ttinpromt ions (, 

SuspVnsAons (out of school 1 or nore days) 

Corporal Tunishnent 
Expulsions . 

Students Referred to Alternative Education Fro grams. 
Disciplinary Reasons 
- Kondisciplinary Reasons 

'■■ \ ■ . . . * . 
Students Referred to Courts/ i ... 

Juvenile Authorities 



978-79 


19 7**80 


1980*81 

• '.' ■ 


1981-82 


,313,886 


1,306,215 . 


1,510,517 


1,488,073 


,310,633 


1,302.846 


1,508,125 


1,485,593 


3,233 


3,369 


2,392 


2,480 


89,264. 


90,686 


89,162 


89,175 


118,417 


113,291 


111,41* " 


110,740 


119,223 


114,596 


110,686 


109,013 


116,666 


120, 7es 


117,863 


112,927 


111,973 


121,189 


124,199 


118,139 


107,322 


112,454 


122,827 


124,144 


110,340 


. lu.m 


116,777 


123,959 


121,652 


120,024 


123,060 


125,582 


126,269 


121,332 


119,474 


118,664 


137,443 


d 130,610 


127,440 


122*456 


135,968 


■ / 133,544 


15V, 868* 


125,223 


116,970 


in, 74* 


113,644 


106,664 


98,926 


• • 96,865 


96,706 


96,907 


87,633 


87,626 


f»8,755 


89,199 



. i ' : ■ 

1982-83 



1,484,917 
1,482,270 



97,026 
107,419 
105,708 
111,596 

119,11* 
125,844 
132,813 
122,589. 
124.308 
121,122 
107 ,291 
93.109 



21, 26^ 
4,727 

40,378 
8,803 

38,113 
1,151 

20^710 


20,214 
4,629 

43,642 
9,791 

39,904 
1,369 

22.739 


18,778 
4,eOB 
50,036 
11,471 
41,093 
2,597 
28.141 


17,251 
4,576 
51,810 
12,125 
39,576 
3,356 
30.375 


16,061 
i,758 
55,202 
13.468 
40,899 
3,783 


3!i6ft 


ilfifll 


3,734 


4,576 


5,922 


< 140,419 


147,369 


162,678 


163,645 


174,436 


42,227 


42,460 


41,117 


33,445 


a' 


■ r J24.688 


120,920 


H2,?18 


111,744 




80,198 


76,111 


83,229 


86,875 




190,220 


180,739 


181,589 


184,042 


a 


530 


553 


551 


604 • 




45,215 


22,717 


. 21,193 


24,724 


a ■ 


12,195 


32,209 


33,207 


20,209 


•' .V .. 


, 4,609 


3,716 


3,747 


3,146 


a ■■ 



Percent Chantc 
Since ; 
: 1918*79 : 



Urn 

XM 



- 18.63? 

- 9.29 
-11.34 

33) 

1.10 
14.65 V 

- 

• ■•■;8^2?S 
- , $.68 - 
Vu?9"; 



■ ; .5r 



• 24.4* 
.66 
36.71 ; 
52 .99 • 
7^31 
,228.67 

_Jiali£ 
12.4*0 



i 



^..24.23'V 
* 20. 80 

-io;78 

-; :; 3^i-| 
13.96' 



45.32 
63;?1 



•A »'.'•/'•' 



3l;74* 



♦Data not yat collected for currant achool year, 



K&eX S, 



AIMJAL tMh AIIWr-1962-63 WML M f*00MH-llTUt»ff6 



HCUULAH CLASS 
(A) 

OULD. »*P Rtf. ADD, . 

ED. IN KBB.CL.BY OUliO 

At* class. sup fv- »ai>. 

tMWIU) BY SPC PlAt^K 



(•> 

CHILD.HHO ROC* 
8(>tS IN SOW. 
CLASS BY ACS 
OASS. 



ADD. 
OHM) 
MUD, 
PLACE 



(wW.8CH.htf. 

*V (CI 

CHILD. WO R«C. 
BPf QtSKfttt 
PACILITIOJ BY 
AGS CLASS. 



ADO. 
OiOO 
HUB}* 
HACK 



OCHW SD.WVIR, 

(0) 

CHtUMMO KMC. 
BPS III OMBR 
MVIMMNBir 
W AJS CLASS. 



(II N 



Dili IS 



Al-AOiUA 

1&M ' 



brtY 

flRAJfV)HU 
Uttt/nKD 

OAUkKW 

oiAKu>rr 

uwa:. 
lsovmIua ' 

GuLK 
UAMtMtiN 

rtfcMWY 

«ltl.LSlUt 

INDIAN k 
JAJKSJK 

LAKAYurr 

JOT • » 
LltfMTV 
MADISON 
>l'*tiftrKfc 

i**N'.<OK " 

u<am;u 

OBCriXA 
PALH UCA 
PAik>> 

PiNLLlAS— 

l\*LK 

PJINAM 

61*. JOHN 

oT.LUCtt 

iWtfrtA HO 

aArt.\»7TA 

suhysnv*: 

1AYUW 
UN WIN 
UjLOilA 

iuivu.» 



1 

3-5 



4*0 



23 
15 



-20 
6 



2 

$-17 



947 
16 
21) 
38 
1473 
479f 

122 
322 
747 
469 

nt 

2745 
83 
44 

2474 

550 

«v 

60 



08 

.IB 
159 
198 
1745 

202. 
84 
.42 
. 8 
355 
1276 
629 
137 

46 

332 • 

600 
.18* 

51 < 
1147 
72 
3025 
149 
I860 
514 
-J5J4- 
616 
139 
205 
151 
311 

1167 
29 
21 
43 
17 
427 
47 
2). 
10 



3 

18-21 



1 
6 



145 34991 



4 

3-21 



* 4 7 8 9 10. II U 

1-5 6-17 lf-21 3-a 3-5 4-1* 18-21 1-21 



17 



11 



14 

4-11 



15 
If-U 



ADD. 

CHILD 

NftCUD. 

rues 

14 

Ml 



CHILD 

mo, 

UK. 

KtfU 

ii 



It , •••^ 



119 



30 



16 



21 
2 
1 



317 251 



90 



48! 



549 



3151 



253 



0 : 0 



951 
14 

au 

38 
1492 

ai4 

0 
U2 
128 
801 
489 
111 
2750 
81 

a 



wo 

V 

U 
0 

•5 

0 
58 
38 

159 
204 

tf49 ' 

0 
202 
01 
42 

L' o 

154 

1274 , 
429 
U7 

% 0 •: 

44 

112 
401 
191 

v 120 

91 : 

1147 
72 
305* 

149 
1921 

514 
1554 

422 

119 

204 V- • 
151 * 
112 
590 
1149 
29 

■ 24. .-..V 
43 
18 
910 
46 
24 
10 

36481 



9 

ERLC 



TABLE 2 .-. 

STUDENTS IM MEHrtHRSHIP PV GRAOC 
FALL 1982 



; ra-WH. 

i : frrfor. 

.or. 



. tC ? 

• ?.j r r t or 



; c.'rrc! 
.1 unbla 



. . irr 
!ir i 
■• icr. 

.' v 

* it 11 '. 

* :.."tn. 

.Ittfin? 







1 


2 


3 


4 


3 


6 ■/ : 


7 


72 ' 


1,395 


1,473- 


1,558 


1*534 


1,572 


1,629 


1,710 


1,812 


3 


. 162 


. 15'. 


162 


167 


ISO 


146 


148 


181 


10 


2,609 


2 , 94 9 


2,971 


2,927 


3,036 


3,129 


3,5*5 


3,456 


* 


118 


120 


150 


122 


13B 


- 144 


141 


161 


• 


646 


600 


707 


70fl % 


• 782, 


747 


720 


764 


• 


175 


167 


149 


179 


157 


196 


211 


178 


• 


210 


257 


233 


230 


269 




249 


319 




tic 


614 


595 


604 


620 


:- 624 • ; 


620 


681 




170 


184 


154 


183 


146 


203 


177 


182 


is; 


1,456 


1,643 


1,671 


1,637 


1,755 


1,765 


1,963 


1,803 


f*e 


69 


85 ' 


79 


72 


03 


65 


. 62 


90 




239 


236 


233 


295 


299 


280 


227 


254 




1,436 


1,791 


1,726 


1,612 


1,740 


1.P08- 


1,866 


1,983 


•« 


620 


815 


812 


872 


852 


988 


1,036 


1,050 




234 


259 


285 


283 


276 


278 


267* 


271 




173 


193 


198 


188 


190 


197 


212 


197 




282 


281 


766 


270 


302 


320 


338 


356 




170 


236 


218 


,218 


243 


259 


• 250> 


254 



10 



U 12 



TOUI 



1,591 

• 175 
3,334 
,149 
J 668 
166 
266 
7 556 
169 
1,700 
77 
234 
1,791 
1,007 
306 
*21S 
265 
47 



.*™ 11.213 12.057 Pjnj p.m n.Q4* 13.782 " 13.094 lX,Wb 



1,439 
176 

3,756 
127 
573 
157 
291 
603 
159 

2,122 
68 
325 

1,716 
975 
217 
192 
274 
335 
13.5"'. 



1,513 
, 140 
3,135 
103 
569 
209 
242 
508 
161 , 
1,553 
70 
240 
1,692 
941 
221 
216 
271 
331 



1,329 
!!• 

2,713 
104 
448 
143 

. 250 
498 
114 

1,443 
72 
201 

1.735 
895 
. 2f1 
154 
256 
350 

it. An 



1,109 
1*4 
2,911 
39 
.AAA 

151 
195 
A 30 
113 
1,331 
,41 
154 
1,726 
858 
169 ■ 
121 
223 
343 
11.5M 



■1,488 
247 
267 
560 

1,018 
553 
131 

6,949 
148 
1C7 . 
186 
67 
3U 

f ,503. 
533 • 
662 

6:: 

253 
132 



1,636 
260 
216 
5P6 

1,102 
512 
120 

7,557 
144 
107 
173 
60 
293 

1,565 
4 96 
811 . 
581 
307 
114 



1,550 
251 
301 
539 

1.14C 
.513 
119 
.7,501 
155 
107 
190 
*1 
309 * 

1,609 
585 
772^ 
648 
389 
110 



16.764 



H».f2* 17 



1,656 

269 
316 
591 
1,237 
590 

A» 

7,949 
158 
«>4 
198 
65 
. 30R 
1,6(4 
577 
777 
684 
337 
128 
6? 9 



1,713 
251 
305 

• 674 

1,217 
521 
121 

6,(V.l 
13F 
97 
167 
97 
296 

1,721 
612 
799 
695 
344 
120 
3 7,929 



1,664 
288. 
329 
6? 8 

1,355 
570 
144 

8,073 
180 
122 
185 
87 
363 

l,ei9 
619 

. 884 
739 
•4 38 

' 177 



1.83V 
315 
338 

67!) 

1.564 
564 
138 

7,799 
lft 3 
131 

let 

77 
342, 
1,941 
663 
860 
72 3 
418 
111 



1,922 
"... 286 
304 
794 

1,606 
606 
167 

9.105 
186 

• 136 
161 
97 
396 

1.9M 
663 
871 
601 
389 
147* 



1.823 
280 
336 
746 

1.486' 
568 
161 

8,167 
166 
130 
185 
64 
374 

l,Rf:6 
572 ' 
633 
C73 
327 
103 



1,886 
295 
348 
717 
1,432 
602 
" 139 
7,040 
• 143 
123 
181 
76 
~ 329 
2.U1 
598' 
951 
764* 
490 
90 



1.764 
262 
278 
696 

1,394 
573 
130 

8,245 
153 
111 
166 

54 
283 
1,078 
553 
793 
552 
330 
73 




" . 1 r t * 


■ 1 ..' - 


2,672 


2,708 


2,7M 


2.9.S0 


3,175 


3,? f .4 


3,vn 


3.H6? 


;. Vlv.V 




711 


660 


Crl5 


674 




683 


722 


749 






1,244 


1.342 


1,210 


1.268 


1,399 


1,447 


1,490 


l;628 


'■•r'J.^bri 


£ 


4 00 


363 


290 


.4 25 


/ 342 


391 


412 ' 


- 436 


■ ,t- 


12: 


5,104 


5,682 


5,497 


5,771 


/5i'938 


6,333 


6,363 


7.0R6 


ii-li, 


i: 


678 


815 


754 


818 


^ 780 


761 


931 


879 


Luc ie 


36 


1.135 


: 1,186 


1.112 


1,236 


1,205 


1,168 


.J.261 


1,272 


i,t)rtle 


89 


2,292 


2,699 


2 ,162 


2,701 


2,723 


2,738 


3.249 


3,248 


TPl 


■ 4 . 


30:. 


347 


324 


340 


346 


380 


359 


344 


u *-i .1 


44 


1 ,839 * 


2.800 


2,600 


2.615 


2,802 


2.989 


3,002 


3.159 


.1*. 




16.560 


18.692 


17V725 


16.796 


19,342 


20.144 


21,702 


22.665 



3, MB 
64 3 

1,354 
399 

6,575 
813 

1,131 

3,220 
*360 

3.010 



4,002 

752 
1,474 

329 
6,430 

872 
1,352 
3,273 

350 
2.867 



4,027 


3,766 


3,382.. 


740 


720 


636 


1,251 


1,184 


1,141 • 


321 


276 


209 


6,633 


5,929 


5,269v 


733 


680 


507 


785 


837 


687 


3,050 


; 2,630 


2,366 


349 


323 


: 250 v 


3.201 


2.735 


2.394 



19,732 
2,«1< ^ 
40,703^ 

l,66e ' 

6,4 V 

2*a3i4j 

-m 

2,112 
U,17( 
1.04C * 
3.215 
22,62* 

3,293 
2,44< 
3,724 > 
3.43* ■ 



~iqm 

21,771 

3;449*V; 

•'•■■3,86>;1 

16,*53 
7,091 

. :i.'673^ 
99.163 i 
• v 2.011^ 
1,476 % 
" 2.133$ 
976 
4,09$! -3 
22.823^! 
7.321 
10,151 • 
6,477 v> 
4.202 
1 ;390^ 



1E.6R. lf.8t!3 2P.55? 1E.W 16.345 18.394 15.369 13.506 " 2281*93^ 



44,413 f< 
' : ^9. 187^1 

4,701^ 
78,743 
10 r 052 
14,403 ; ; 
36,738 m 
/'4,381^ 
36.057^ 



21.343 21.701 21.110 19.080 16.839 ' 256*1^0 



riottt 


6i 


404 


392 


' 412 


427 


457 


441 


545 


69> 


787 


740 


-to 


5 


291 


297 


284 


329 


282 


282 


321 


331 


288 




ces .. . 




37 


66 


61 


70 


78 


67 


65 


76 


69 


11 


<ee 




286 


369 


^ 331 


337 


334 


368 


323 


370 


331 


296 


nan do 


2 


457 


470 


558 


586 


60l 


610 


748 


734 


686 


622 


iuinds 


102. 


698 


513 


510 


558 


,-: 560 


597 


565 


396 


540 


619 


l&borough ' 


51 


6,802 


8,350 


7,776 


8,529 


8,696 


9,043 


9,169 


9,423 


9,031 


8,711 




119 


1,983. 


2,195 


2,146 


2,222 


2,423 


2,449 


2,707 


2,731 


2,423 


2,612 




23 . 


1,550 


1,673 


1,557. 


1,673 


1,681 


1,712 


1,897 


1,841 


l;692 


1,647 


co - 


* 101 


1,590 


1,664 


1,797 


1. W 


2,050 


2,045 


2,379 


2,500 


2,234 


2,104 


elUs * 


60 


4,805 


5,609', 


'5,675 


6,133 


6,330 


6,605 


7,437 


.7.663 


7,185 


7,603 




187 


3,790 


4,327 


4,112 


4,,553 


4,523 


4,641 


4,911 


4,990 


4,801 


4,580 


Hon 




1,563 


1.516 


1.590 


1.667 


1,756 


1.919 


2.097 


2.061 


1,862 


1.879 '* 


3 1 


7ji 


24.261 


27.643 


26, t0«. 


29.UU 


2*. 773 


30,779 


33.164 


34.033 


31,<t;o 


31.793 ^ 



ERIC 



682 


666 


. 677 


223 


221 


179 


48 


66 


33 


293 


217 


200 


717 


508 


440 


543 


527 


485 


9,274 


8,551 


7,154 


2,324 * 


2.066 


1,865 


1,465 


1.331 , 


1,247 


2,335 


1.924 


1,430. 


7,185 


6,338 


5,643 


4,311 


A.112 


3,262 


1,835 


' 1.738 ■•' 


2; 'W 



31.235 28.465 24.665 





140 


9,U7 


7,940 


6,263 


. 8,843 


9,267 


9,5£^ • 


10,759 


10,885 


10,410 


11,887 


10,874 


9,85? 


: kvt 


.16 


955 


1,087 


1,029 


1,011 


1,045 


. 1.099 


1,115 


1,264 


1,133 


1,226 


. 985 •• 


974 






12 ,874 


16,727 


H,3>2 


17,185 


17,415 


16,382 


18,467 


21,010 


18,167 


17,354 


18,946 


16,028 




" :i ; 


361 


352 


355 


406 


» 358 


4 30 


390 


460 


381 


349 


361 


283 




■re-:. 


667 


607 


639 


684 


660 


715 


' 810 


852 


814 


910 


819 


7^5 


: <>v , ■ 




4E1 


515 


575 


558 


559 


609 


650 


661 


615 


605 


578 


501 




*n 


4.725 


•5.035 


4.1.63 


5.077 


5.347 . 


5.71S 


6.12? 


6.4 37 


5.877 


6.632 


5.676 


4.963 



29,160 



7,962 
1.023 
12,899 
243 
366 
453 
4,410 



32.263 32.176 33.764 34 .671 36.532 3«i.313 4l.5h9 37.397 38.963 38.239 33.306 27. 556* 



7,369 
3,648 

7.73$^ 

■ 

• 110,562^ 
: : 30.'26ii| 

20,989. i 

26*313^ 
' 84,A9l|| 

>7.1?0?? 

33.498 
384.347 ; 



123,781 > 
13,964 i 
222,058 >b 
4,754 - 
9.306^ 
7,360? 
70.997 



454.423 
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State of Florida 
Department of Education 
Tallahassee, Florida 
Ra)ph D. Turlington, Commissioner 
Affirmative action/equal opportunity employer 



This publfcdocumentwaspromulgated at an annual cost of $2,656.79 or $2. 66 per copy 
to disseminate the report of the Gifted and Talented Program Study and the analysis and 
recommendations of the Division of Public Schools. 



FLORIDA: A STATE JO F EDUCATIONAL DISTINCTION. "On a statewide average, educational 
achievement In the State of Florida will equal that of the upper quartlle of states within five 
years, as Indicated by commonly accepted criteria of attainment." 
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